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ADOLESCENTS ON OuR MINDS 
EVERYONE’s university experi- 
r ence there was at least one pro- 
fessor whose scholarly life seemed dis- 
turbed only by the fact that he had to 
deal with students. It likewise occurs 
to some teachers, no doubt, that sec- 
ondary schools would be wonderful 
places in which to serve were it not for 
adolescents. At times a comparable 
feeling must come over the adolescents 
themselves, especially if they per- 
chance glance through the literature 
written about them. Perhaps when the 
final book is writ, civilization can be 
accounted for by the fact that only 
the “super” post-adolescents read 
what is written about adolescents. 
But, no matter at what price, the 
oldsters must concern themselves with 
this involved period in human de- 
velopment if the secondary schools are 
to continue to be successful social 
institutions. 
Some of the problems which we 
associate with the teen-age are diffi- 


culties arising from the socioeconomic 
conditions created by Western civil- 
ization and some from the notions of 
youth guidance which society con- 
ceives as proper at the moment. A 
good summarization of character- 
istics of adolescents is given by Dale 
B. Harris, professor in the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota, in the May, 1953, issue of 
the American Child: 


I would like to direct your attention to 
three characteristics of adolescent children 
which seem to hold regardless of the philo- 
sophical basis of society, the prevalent 
theory of child rearing or of education, or 
the predominant culture values. First, ado- 
lescence is a period of considerable energy 
manifestation. We are a long way from 
understanding the role of hormones in energy 
mobilization and display, but there is un- 
doubtedly some relationship between the 
rush of hormones into the youngster’s system 
just before puberty, and the very rapid 
growth in muscle tissue, particularly in 
boys, which occurs around the time of 
puberty. We are all impressed with the tire- 
lessness of youth, their capacity to keep 
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going for long hours, to manifest spurts of 
power. They keep going where older people 
sag. In practically every society youth is a 
period when there is energy to burn and 
when this energy is manifested in group 
activities. In the second place, a prominent 
feature of adolescence is sexua! interest. I 
use this term broadly—the growing aware- 
ness of girls for boys and boys for girls, the 
whole complex of heterosexual social rela- 
tions which ultimately lead to courtship and 
marriage. Again there is an undoubted 
physiological base for this turn of interests 
during the teen years, and it is manifested in 
one form or another in every human society 
or group. Finally, there is the modification 
of the child’s dependency status. While this 
has been going on ever since infancy, it is 
dramatized by the overt breaks with adult 
authority during adolescence. Some primi- 
tive folks aid the young person, through dra- 
matic ceremonies, to be defined as adult. 
Some like ourselves, not necessarily more 
wise than the primitives, at best allow the 
adolescent to muddle through to mature 
status and at worst impede his progress by 
reminding him that he continues to be de- 
pendent at a time when he is quite sure he 
can manage some affairs for himself. 


Professor Harris’ foregoing state- 
ment is in prologue to his very valu- 
able observations concerning the 
development of that much-discussed 
trait, responsibility. Upon this sub- 
ject he continues: 


Recognizing these characteristics of indi- 
vidual growth, we find ourselves constrained 
to say that the individual develops responsi- 
bility toward others in terms of attitudes and 
values which he absorbs and accepts. We do 
not believe attitudes of responsibility come 
as a result of conformity in behavior, 
formalized and standardized in rules, slogans, 
or mottoes. 

Studies of the learning process offer much 
evidence that when the child is motivated 
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and an active participant in the operation, 
the organization of behavior goes on apace. 
The development of responsibility in chil- 
dren must be a process which uses the 
participation of children and young people 
themselves and not something done to them 
from outside. This view I think is of funda- 
mental importance. What you really believe 
about children as modifiable or learning 
organisms will determine a great deal about 
what you do to children. 


The teen-agers, usually thought of 
as the boys and girls fourteen through 
nineteen years of age, numbered 
nearly thirteen million in 1950, and 
government estimates indicate that 
by 1960, when the babies born dur- 
ing World War II reach this age, 
there will be nearly seventeen million 
of them. Youth, The Nation’s Richest 
Resource, a government publication 
issued in 1953 by the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Children and Youth 
(Government Printing Office, $0.20), 
points out that, if we are genuinely 
interested in this great resource, we 
must as a nation and as individuals do 
the following: 


1. Help boys and girls stay in school until 
they are mature, trained, and responsible 
enough to contribute to their maximum 
capacity in the working world and in a 
democratic society. They will want to stay 
in school if it makes sense to them and gives 
them real-life experiences. 

2. Help young people continue their edu- 
cation—in high school, college, or special 
schools—in order that they may develop 
their powers most fully. No one should be 
barred by lack of funds from the education 
he wants and is fitted for. 

3. Help boys and girls who are out of 
school or who feel that they must leave 
school to find suitable jobs. At this point 
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they need and should have the help of 
competent counseling and placement serv- 
ices. 

4. Insure good working conditions for 
employed young people and supervision on 
the job that cultivates good work habits, 
adaptability, and respect for themselves and 
others. 

5. Wherever, and whenever, jobs for 
young people are scarce, be ready with 
alternative plans for special training and 
work projects, drawing on public resources. 
These projects should not be merely ex- 
pedients. They should add to the growth and 
development of the trainee, and contribute 
constructively to his role in society. A part 
of the challenge and satisfaction to the 
worker comes from a realization of the im- 
portance and worth-whileness of the job he 
is doing. 

6. Pay particular attention to developing 
and carrying out wise policies for education 
and employment of youth in the present 
period of national crisis and responsibility 
when it is imperative to use and develop all 
the nation’s human resources in the best 
possible way. 


Employ- Work is good for the 
ment of mind, body, and soul. 
teen-agers The human being must 

learn to work just as he 
must learn many other things. To 
learn to work effectively takes many 
years of experience. Adolescence is a 
good time to start. Initial work ex- 
periences are not easy, however, and 
they come, in the case of the ado- 
lescent, at a time when many other 
adjustments and experiences with 
society and himself are being made. It 
is important, therefore, that care be 
exercised to control the amount and 
conditions of the initial work experi- 
ence to which the teen-ager is ex- 
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posed. Too much work or working at 
the wrong time can be damaging. Our 
information about the employment of 
teen-agers is brought up to date by 
Young Workers in 1952, the annual re- 
port of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee (419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16). Quoted from this report are several 
of the introductory paragraphs: 

Employment of school-age boys and girls 
in 1951-52 continued at a high level, though 
considerably below the wartime peak of 
1944-45. Census estimates fluctuate from 
month to month due to seasonal employment 
and sampling variations, but roughly they 
show about 2,000,000 young people, 14 to 17 
years inclusive, working in full-time or part- 
time jobs during the school year—and an 
additional million during the summer vaca- 
tion months. 

This high rate of employment indicates 
the need for vigilance on the part of those 
responsible for determining and enforcing the 
legal standards under which children work. 
It also suggests the need for evaluating pro- 
grams for the training and supervision of 
young workers. 

Work experience can be an important fac- 
tor in a child’s progress towards maturity. 
By setting standards that will permit young 
workers to engage only in suitable jobs and 
under suitable conditions, good child labor 
laws can help insure worth-while employ- 
ment. 

Important points to be considered in 
judging the significance of two million boys 
and girls under 18 years in our labor force 
are: whether their employment interferes 
with their schooling, what kind of jobs they 
hold, and how many hours they are working. 


The gap be- Though schools general- 
tween school ly are not as “personnel- 
and work minded” as they should 

be, they are infinitely 
more so than is the workaday world. 
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One of the most trying adjustments 
which the individual must make in life 
is that which takes him from school or 
college to work. Any plan which helps 
young people to bridge the gap be- 
tween school and industry should 
prove of interest to teachers and 
school administrators. In the June, 
1953, issue of New York State Educa- 
tion, Schoolman Robert Louis Cooley, 
of Niagara Falls, New York, reports 
an experience with one such attempt. 
States Mr. Cooley: 

Sharp need for technically trained peo- 
ple was demonstrated by Niagara Falls in- 
dustry as it co-operated in a Science in 
School and Industry exhibit, April 13, 14, 
and 15, at the invitation of John H. Edwards, 
Niagara Falls high-school science teacher. 

Sponsored by twenty-two local industries, 
and viewed by over 10,000 spectators, the 
exhibit had a twofold purpose of displaying 
to the public products made by Niagara 
Falls and, more particularly, of demonstrat- 
ing to students the opportunities for careers 
with local firms, especially for the many 
technical jobs in which knowledge of sci- 
entific subjects is essential. 

Greatest stress was on need for engineers, 
chemists, and technicians, although other 
career fields were likewise recommended. 

Educational tie-in was clearly established 
by the high school’s two guidance counselors 
who were constantly present to pass out 
career-field literature, and to consult with 
students, parents, and industrialists concern- 
ing colleges, careers, preparation for posi- 
tions, and the working of the school guidance 
program. 

University of Buffalo, Niagara Univer- 
sity, Canisius College, and the New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
each sponsored booths showing the facilities 
of their schools for preparing students in 
technical subjects, and had representatives 
present to offer information. .. . 
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Several of the twenty-two factories 
showed scale models going through plant 
processes from raw-material stage to finished 
products; others displayed actual equipment 
in operation; and still others had specialists 
performing their work. An electro-plating 
vat in operation put a gleaming finish on an 
auto bumper; a model of a dial telephone 
showed visitors how the electric relay system 
functions when a number is dialed; a ceramic 
artist molded clay products; and a chemist 
worked with electric and glass equipment, 
demonstrating operations in a typical re- 
search laboratory. 

DuPont’s booth probably most clearly 
expressed the theme of the show, charting 
the course of students from their respective 
secondary schools (shown in illuminated 
colored positive transparencies) through the 
colleges of their choice, and into favored 
positions in the chemical or technical field. ... 

Results? It is the conviction of the com- 
mittee, meeting in critique session following 
the exhibit, that so much interest was 
aroused that it should be repeated at least 
every two years. 


Federal Em- Many secondary schools, 


ployment 
Service 
aids youth 


especially those located 
in the larger urban cen- 
ters, have appointed job- 
placement counselors on 
a full-time or part-time basis. This 
type of service has been greatly ap- 
preciated by their students and by 
business and industry. It is a worthy 
service to youth and makes for sound 
public relations. 

There are high schools, of course, 
that do not have either the vision cr 
the finances to appoint placement 
officials and yet desire employment 
service for their graduates and drop- 
outs. From a description of the 
services to youth which are made 
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available by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, even schools with 
placement functionaries would be 
interested in the possibilities for ex- 
pansion which are suggested. These 
governmental services are explained in 
the April, 1953, Employment Security 
Review, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Included in this issue 
are discussions concerning co-opera- 
tion between schools and the Em- 
ployment Service, preparation for a 
school program, the counseling of 
youth by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, job information, and 
many other topics of interest to school 
administrators and especially to those 
in education who deal with the re- 
sponsibility of job placement of youth. 

Charles E. Odell, chief of the 
Division of Counseling, Selective 
Placement and Testing, Bureau of 


Employment Security, presents in the , 
introduction some highlights of the 
history of school and Employment 
Service relations and the purposes of 
the present program. The following 
paragraphs are from his statement: 


Co-operative working relationships be- 
tween public employment services and pub- 
lic and private secondary schools have been 
in existence from the very inception of the 
public employment service system. New 
York State had developed a specialized 
junior placement service and a program for 
school co-operation long in advance of the 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act. When the 
act was passed, specific provision was made 
for “service to juniors” in the language of 
the bill. 

During the depression decade, the United 
States Employment Service actually granted 
matching funds to states to partially sub- 


sidize school placement services for youth 
in Providence, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. The National Youth Administration 
granted large amounts of money to provide 
junior counselors in local employment offices 
throughout the 1933-40 period. It was not 
until 1939, however, that the USES began 
to examine intensively the need for an over- 
all policy and approach to service to youth 
and co-operation with schools. In that year 
the USES completed a joint research project 
with the American Youth Commission in 
four areas, the primary objective of which 
was to evaluate school—Employment Service 
relationships and to establish uniform policy 
and approach to meeting the vocational 
guidance and placement needs of youth... . 

A nation-wide counseling service was not 
introduced until 1945, at which time the 
primary purpose was to carry out the man- 
date in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 to “provide effective job counseling 
and placement services” to World War II 
Veterans. However, it was not until 1950 
that the substantial, unmet needs of school 
leavers and graduates were given any con- 
centrated attention. The problem was high- 
lighted by studies done by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, the Bureau of the Census, 
and the Bureau of Employment Security. 
These studies showed that young people un- 
der twenty represented only 3.7 per cent of 
the ES active file but 12.7 per cent of the 
unemployed as reported by the Census. The 
study indicated that the young people were 
generally uninformed concerning the func- 
tions and services of the Employment 
Service and did not make effective use of 
such services. 

Early attempts to deal with these prob- 
lems by “business as usual”’ methods of con- 
tacting schools, speaking to graduating 
classes, and newspaper publicity resulted in 
poor responses or in deluging the local office 
with school graduates in the first week after 
graduation. Unable to serve youth effective- 
ly on such short notice, local offices were 
forced to do a slipshod job of registration, 
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little or no counseling and testing, and very 
little effective placement work. The result 
was chaos and a very bad public reaction. 

This confusion gave rise to the need for an 
organized, scheduled, and orderly approach 
to serving young people entering the labor 
market. This problem was first discussed 
with the United States Office of Education 
and a tentative plan of co-operation between 
schools and employment services was de- 
veloped. It was then discussed at length 
with state supervisors of counseling from 

_ forty-three states in Atlantic City in March, 
1950. As a result of these meetings, a joint 
statement of principles was released to the 
states by both the Employment Service and 
the Office of Education, in October of 1950, 
which spelled out the basis for a year-round 
program of school-Employment Service co- 
operation. 

Briefly, this program calls for contacting 
graduates well in advance of school leaving 
and arranging for registration, counseling, 
and testing so that an active file of school 
graduates is actually in being before the end 
of the school year. This makes it possible to 
solicit job openings through the regular em- 
ployer relations program and through vari- 
ous types of publicity media. As a result, 
some school graduates actually have job 
commitments from employers before they 
leave school and most of them are saved 
days, weeks, and months of aimless job 
shopping and hopping before they get 
started on the road to the right job. 


Drop-outs Acceptance by educa- 
and tion of the principle of 


human variation has 
made a complex of a 
hitherto relatively simple concept. 
Were all pupils alike, the responsi- 
bilities of the secondary schools would 
be relatively light. We could justifi- 
ably dismiss from our minds all those 
who through their own will refused to 
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co-operate in the common process of 
education for all. Having accepted the 
fact of individual differences, how- 
ever, we must vary our practices to 
meet these differences. This is not a 
simple matter. It is not simple because 
of community misunderstanding of 
our efforts to vary programs and 
diplomas to meet individual needs 
and ability to succeed and because 
of the financial limitations under 
which most schools must carry on. 
Aspects of the problem worthy of 
special comment are presented in two 
recent articles. The one emphasizes 
our failure as seen through the eyes of 
drop-outs. The other analyzes the 
situation in awarding diplomas at a 
time when secondary schools are en- 
deavoring to adjust standards to indi- 
vidual variations in ability and com- 
munities continue to have the impres- 
sion that our evaluations of school 
success are made upon a single basis. 

The first reference is “What Have 
Our Drop-outs Learned?” written by 
Charles M. Allen, principal of Uni- 
versity High School, University of 
Illinois. Published in Educational 
Leadership for March, 1953, it reports 
upon a study made in Illinois. Mr. 
Allen states: 


Most discussions of guidance in the pub- 
lic schools are quite naturally concerned 
with providing better service for the pupils 
in those schools. But the needs of in-school 
children and youth can furnish only a partial 
basis for attacking guidance problems, for 
in a large number of schools more than half 
the schools’ potential clients are no longer 
present by the time the high-school Seniors 
graduate.... 
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Facts similar to these have been reported 
from a sufficient number of studies so that 
two conclusions seem inescapable for schools 
designed to serve all the school-age youth of 
their communities. First, the number of 
drop-outs in many schools is sufficiently 
large so that the needs of the pupils who 
have withdrawn should be taken into ac- 
count in improving the school’s program. 
Second, the variation in the proportion of 
drop-outs from school to school is so great 
that each school must study its own holding 
power.... 

The question may be asked: Were these 
young people educable? Perhaps they were 
of such a low order of intelligence that they 
were not fitted for high-school work. 

The information provided by the schools 
on their drop-outs shows that most of them 
were of sufficiently high intelligence to do 
high-school work, although they were heavi- 
ly concentrated in the below-average part of 
the range. Only 5 per cent of the boys and 
1 per cent of the girls were reported as 
having intelligence quotients below 75, but 
44 per cent of the boys and 38 per cent of the 
girls had I.Q.’s below 95.... 

The use of intelligence-test scores as meas- 
ures of educability has received considerable 
attention, largely as a result of research find- 
ings that such tests provide low scores for 
children of the lower social classes. These 
low scores have been found to be reasonably 
dependable predictors of the success of chil- 
dren of lower social classes in conventional 
schools, but other types of evidence have 
indicated that many schools are so organized 
as to give the best service to children from 
middle-class families. 

In this connection it was found that 
among the drop-outs considered in the 
Illinois study, the fathers of 69 per cent of 
the boys and 75 per cent of the girls were 
skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled laborers. 
It seems possible that many of these former 
students whose parents were near the low 
end of the socioeconomic scale were more 
educable than their intelligence-test scores 


indicate, particularly if one believes that 
schools should attempt to meet the needs of 
all their clientele. 

The most striking conclusion to be drawn 
from the Illinois holding-power study is that 
a large proportion of the youth who with- 
drew had been labeled as failures in the 
major enterprise of the school—the activity 
that is built around the classroom. 

One implication of these findings for 
those planning guidance programs is that the 
potential drop-out should be discovered and 
provided with counseling before he takes 
himself finally out of the school. Guidance 
specialists may be inclined, however, to 
overlook a second and equally important 
duty. They must join with others to pro- 
vide potential school leavers with in-school 
learning experiences which they will accept 
as meeting their needs. 

Whatever the school’s failures in teaching 
these former students, it has taught them one 
lesson very effectively: that school is not for 
them. That they have learned their lesson 
well is demonstrated by one convincing 
fact—they are no longer in school. 


The second article referred to 
earlier raises the question of the basis 
upon which high-school diplomas are 
awarded to graduates. The meaning 
of the high-school diploma is in ques- 
tion at a time when secondary schools 
are endeavoring, because of variations 
in individual interests, abilities, apti- 
tudes, and achievements, to adjust 
programs to individuals rather than 
insisting upon a single path through 
which all pupils must proceed. In the 
May, 1953, issue of California Journal 
of Secondary Education, James W. 
Lloyd, principal of the John Bur- 
roughs Junior High School in Los 
Angeles, presents several statements 
which offer a sound basis for the 
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issuance of a diploma. These state- 
ments are quoted, following those of 
his introductory remarks: 


The high school diploma—passport, hon- 
orable discharge, or certificate of employabil- 
ity—what does it mean? This question, once 
answered more easily, now has such a variety 
of meanings that confusion exists on the part 
of parents, pupils, employers, board of edu- 
cation members, and even teachers and 
school administrators. Perhaps the time has 
come to seek a new basis for common under- 
standing and agreement. This is not easily 
accomplished, because various groups are in- 
clined to interpret the diploma in terms of 
wishful thinking: what they would like it to 
mean. The prospective employer wishes that 
he could count on it at least for preliminary 
screening, and feels that he has a right to 
consider it as a certificate of proficiency in 
the basic skills as a minimum. When, without 
using the school as a reference, he employs 
graduates solely on the basis of the diploma 
and is disappointed, he often concludes that 
the school system is inadequate. : . . 

The following series of statements is pro- 
posed as a basis for agreement on the philos- 
ophy involved and on the minimum re- 
quirements to be demanded in the con- 
ferring of the high-school diploma: 

1. Our democratic society is dependent on 
the development of each individual to his 
maximum capacities, a goal which com- 
pulsory attendance laws are established 
to protect. Today’s high schools must 
therefore accept and undertake to meet 
the needs of all the children of all the 
people. 

. It follows that every American youth 
must be given the opportunity to com- 
plete a high-school course in keeping with 
his capacities, aptitudes, and needs, and 
to receive a diploma with honor and 
dignity if he is normal and decent. 

. The diploma shall be conferred on stu- 
dents who (a) are good citizens, (b) are 
acceptably proficient, in the light of their 
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capacities, in the ordinary facts, under- 
standings, and skills required for normal 
living. This proficiency the teachers and 
principal will judge by their months of 
instruction of the youth, his effectiveness 
in the social community of the school, his 
work, his tests, his plans, and his ap- 
parent goal in our economic and social 
order. 

. The recommended grade in college-pre- 
paratory subjects must be given on the 
basis of standards in keeping with those 
expected by the state university for en- 
trance requirements. 

Assuming that the foregoing offers an ac- 
ceptable basis for agreement, how may it be 
accomplished? 

First, school administrators and teachers 
must themselves find it acceptable. Together 
they should consider the alternatives. There 
is by no means common agreement among 
those who are tempted to make use of 
grades as do university professors who fail 
students who cannot meet academic require- 
ments, and those who are influenced by such 
experiences as facing parents of pupils who 
may have limited scholastic abilities but who 
may have been denied the diploma despite 
their sincere efforts to earn it. Principals should 
take the lead in seeing that there is formal 
faculty study and discussion of all aspects of 
the problem, philosophically, and specifical- 
ly as it may operate in the particular school. 

Second, administrators must seek op- 
portunities for presentation of the subject 
before the citizens of their respective com- 
munites. People in general must be made 
more thoroughly aware of the public school’s 
legal and moral responsibility for meeting 
the needs of all, and of the implications aris- 
ing from compulsory attendance laws. They 
must understand why the diploma cannot 
mean the same specific accomplishment for 
all pupils. Perhaps parents may in time be 
brought to focus their thoughts less on the 
ceremony of graduation and more on the 
significance of the graduate’s transcript. At 
commencement time the principal can em- 
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phasize the point that many different talents 
and abilities are represented in the graduat- 
ing class and that graduates are not forced 
into a common mold although they may be 
expected to adhere to those ideals of citizen- 
ship and loyalty which all youth should have 
in common. Employers, in particular, need 
to be informed of the service available to 
them from schools as sources of reference on 
graduates. Thus they should not rely solely 
on the fact of graduation, but many obtain 
an individualized interpretation of the 
diploma in the particular case. It should not 
be difficult for them to understand that 
even with ability in such basic skills as 
mathematics and English, a student may 
not necessarily be equipped to do much of 
the world’s work. 

In this connection there is an implied 
obligation for schools to maintain records of 
each student’s character traits, citizenship, 
and participation in school activities and 
service supplementing the grade transcript, 
thus making possible more effective inter- 
pretation of the diploma when requests are 
received from prospective employers. 


With the international 
situation what it is and 
with the responsibility 
which this places upon all 
of us, including teen-agers, to under- 
stand the foreign situation, any oppor- 
tunity to obtain firsthand information 
should be of interest to educators. 
Though the plan which comes to the 
writer’s attention serves college youth, 
it might stimulate high schools to pro- 
vide similar opportunities for their 
pupils, or school systems to do so, 
through near-by colleges or universi- 
ties, for their teachers and staff mem- 
bers. 

The American College Council for 
Summer Study Abroad, sponsored by 


Study in 
foreign 
countries 
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thirteen colleges in collaboration with 
the Bureau of University Travel in 
Newton, Massachusetts, has been 
organized for the purpose of giving 
American college students the op- 
portunity to combine serious academic 
study with summer residence in 
foreign countries, to the enhancement 
of both. The colleges responsible for 
the organization of the Council are 
Amherst, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mount Holyoke, 
Oberlin, Radcliffe, Randolph-Macon, 
Scripps, Swarthmore, Sweet Briar, 
Vassar, and University of Virginia. 

The Council will sponsor a limited 
number of summer courses offered (a) 
by two or more member colleges 
jointly; (6) by individual member col- 
leges; (c) by the Council itself, the 
professor in charge to be appointed 
by the Council with preference given 
to members of the faculties of member 
institutions. The normal duration of 
the courses will be six weeks, and, 
except in such cases as geology and 
architecture, the period of study will 
normally be spent in a single place of 
residence. Most of the courses will be 
concerned with the social sciences, his- 
tory, the fine arts, and intermediate 
language study. 

At a meeting in New York on 
May 15, 1953, the deans of the mem- 
ber colleges and the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel completed plans for the 
organization and administration of 
the courses to be offered abroad during 
the summer of 1954. An executive 
committee, chaired by F. Champion 
Ward, dean of the College at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, assisted by repre- 
sentatives from Amherst, Barnard, 
Bryan Mawr, and Mount Holyoke, 
was appointed to represent the Coun- 
cil in forming final plans for course 
offerings and faculty for 1954 and for 
the publication of a brochure to be 
made available to member and other 
colleges during the autumn. 

Tentative course offerings for the 
summer of 1954 (in the event that 
similar courses are not being offered in 
a European university) are: France— 
“International Relations,” “French 
History”; England—‘“British Econ- 
omy and Politics,” ‘Medieval Lan- 
guage and Literature”; Italy—“Ital- 
ian Art”; Spain—‘Spanish Art.” The 
Council also concurs in plans made by 
the University of Chicago to offer 
an “intermediate” foreign-language 
course in either Spain, France, or 
Germany; and a course in “History 
of Western Civilization” in England. 

College students from member or 
other colleges will be admitted accord- 
ing to the requirements set by the 
member or members offering each 
course and approved by the Council. 
Members of each study group must 
be approved by the professor in 
charge of the group. 

The professor in charge of each 
study group will send to the college 
or university of each student a tran- 
script of that student’s record. In 
addition, the Bureau of University 
Travel will maintain a permanent file 
of all transcripts. Accreditation of 
such study abroad will be at the 
discretion of the student’s college. 
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Tuition charges will be set by the 
college or colleges offering each sum- 
mer course, or by the Council in the 
case of courses offered by it, subject 
to the general stipulation that the 
Council and all the activities spon- 
sored by it shall be on a nonprofit 
basis. Arrangements for travel and 
residence abroad and for trips while 
in Europe will be made by the Bureau 
of University Travel. Fees for these 
services will be set by the Bureau in 
consultation with the Council, on a 
nonprofit basis. 

Persons wishing a copy of the 
brochure or further information may 
address their inquiries to Bureau of 
University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, 
Newton, Massachusetts. 


Youth and The fact that a large 
citizenship number of citizens do 
not vote must be diffi- 
cult for adolescents to understand. 
But they, too, may grow up to the 
legal age for voting and not exercise 
their franchise. The schools need to do 
something more than decry the pres- 
ent lack of interest in voting or merely 
admonish youngsters to be better 
citizens when they are given this 
privilege. The publication of the 
Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
School, Here’s Your High School for 
May, 1953, reports upon an experi- 
ence which will interest many other 
schools. The account reads: 
Rea] voting machines, regular registra- 
tion procedures, student clerks, and judges 
of election brought out a record participation 


this spring in the ETHS student council elec- 
tions. 
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The election was part of the Citizenship 
Education Committee’s program to stimu- 
late greater interest in student government 
and to provide, through a school election, a 
realistic voting experience. 

Eighty-six per cent of the student body 
registered, and 89 pet cent of those who 
registered voted, a better record than their 
elders usually turn in. Over 400 students 
learned how to serve as judges or clerks of 
elections. Two thousand students received 
instruction in how to use a voting machine. 
Fifty students received special training in 
the operation and care of real voting ma- 
chines. 

The student elections were only one 
phase of a program which ETHS, under the 
faculty leadership of Miss Gertrude Aitchi- 
son, has embarked upon to make citizenship 
education more realistic to the student body 
in general and the ninth-grade social-studies 
classes, in particular. 

With this goal in mind, the committee 
organized, with the help of officials of the 
Evanston city government, other laboratory 
experiences in various departments of our 
local government. Students, meeting with 
Joseph L. Rose, commissioner of public 
works, heard how the tax dollar is divided, 
what the commissioner’s duties are, how 
they would go about getting a job in his de- 
partment. 

The township assessor, Charles Rohrer, 
took the students into the field to show them 
how various types of buildings are assessed, 
valuable knowledge for future taxpayers. 
Students learned about sidewalk repairs and 
alley paving from the city engineer, James 
Mohring, about zoning problems from the 
building commissioner, Edwin Goodman. 

Members of the police department ex- 
plained why they had supported the eight- 
een-year-old driving proposal and how it 
feels to be a policeman. 

A day in Municipal Court with a chance 
to discuss the cases later with the attorneys 
offered another insight into government. A 
re-enactment of an actual City Council 
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meeting in the City Council Chambers found 
representatives from each of the social- 
studies classes acting as council members, 
clerks, and corporation counsel. 

Before each laboratory field trip stu- 
dents received instruction in what they were 
to see and do. Evaluations followed in suc- 
cessive classes. As a result ninth-graders at 
ETHS, thanks to our city officials, have 
more than a textbook appreciation of what 
it takes to make our local government tick. 


Why don’t 
students do 
their best? 


Another item in the 
same issue of AHere’s 
Your High School re- 
ports a study of stu- 
dents’ own ideas of the reasons for 
their failure to do their best in school. 
Our readers will be interested in com- 
paring these reasons with the conclu- 
sions reached by G. E. Anspaugh in 
the article “Qualities Related to High 
Scholarship in Secondary School,” 
which appears in later pages of this 
issue of the School Review. 

The story from Here’s Your High 
School reads: 


Lack of study and poor study habits were 
the main reasons which a selected group of 
Sophomores gave to Mr. Walter Rasmussen, 
ETHS counselor, as the reasons they were 
not living up to their potential academic 
abilities. 

Mr. Rasmussen asked thirty-three Sopho- 
mores ranking above the median in potential 
academic ability to rate themselves. Of this 
group twenty-nine said they were not work- 
ing up to ability. Four said they were doing 
the best they could. After pitting the ratings 
against test results, Mr. Rasmussen found 
that three of the first group were wrong. 

Eleven students gave lack of study as a 
basic reason for not achieving; twelve 
blamed it on poor study habits. Poor plan- 
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ning and organization were a close runner-up. 
Poor reading habits were fourth in line. 

Humble parents will be relieved to know 
that they did not fare too badly. Nobody 
blamed parents as a major reason. Three stu- 
dents, however, listed poor home conditions 
as a contributing factor for failure to achieve. 
Three students felt they had inadequate 
places to study at home. Television and dis- 
like of teachers tied with two students 
apiece. Four disliked the subjects they were 
taking. Seven students felt too many extra- 
circular activities cut in on their academic 
work, 


Learning to Citizenship responsibil- 
give in- ity is more than exercis- 
telligently ing privileges such as 

voting. Teen-agers are 
members of a community and should 
be given every opportunity to know 
and to feel this relationship. During 
the months of September and October 
most communities engage in cam- 
paigns for funds for Red Feather 
charitable organizations. This is a 
season when emphasis is upon giving 
instead of receiving as is so common 
throughout the year in a prosperous 
and highly blessed nation. 

As good citizens we should be con- 
cerned with intelligent giving, which 
provides services for the unfortunate 
yet worthy. Giving intelligently im- 
plies not only that we share what we 
possess but that we acquire some in- 
sights into how the funds are dis- 
tributed and for what purposes. High- 
school pupils might well be given an 
opportunity to observe the work of 
reviewing committees of Community 
Chests as well as that conducted by 
governmental agencies. 
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The campaign literature of the Red 
Feather organization this year sup- 
plies answers to questions which indi- 
viduals naturally raise—among them 
some which might prove of especial 
value to high-school pupils: 


Do you know which appeals really deserve 
your support? There is a National Informa- 
tion Bureau (nonprofit, nonsectarian, and 
completely objective) from which your 
town’s Chamber of Commerce, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, or Community Chest can check 
on the efficiency and worth-whileness of the 
major charitable appeals. Your club, your 
firm, or you, as an individual, have a right to 
this information. Never give to an appeal, 
whether through the mail, over the tele- 
phone, or in a canister on a counter, unless 
you are fully informed about it, from a source 
you can trust. Budgets of agencies in your 
Community Chest or United Fund are open 
to the public, and “come-see” tours are 
available for anyone who wishes to see the 
work. 


After posing the question, “Do you 
know what’s the best way for you to 
give?” the Red Feather literature 
supplies the following answer. It may 
be pointed out, however, that some 
of the largest and best-known social- 
service agencies do not agree that the 
Community Chest or United Fund 
offers the best means of obtaining pub- 
lic support for:all social-service activi- 
ties in a community. 

Giving the “united way” through your 
local Community Chest or United Fund has 
proved to be the best method so far devised. 
It provides a real service to you, the con- 
tributor, in keeping down campaign costs, 
and in making sure that your money goes 
only to community service programs which 
are necessary and important. The “united 
way” assures you that the budgets of each 
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agency in the group have been carefully re- 
viewed and pruned by volunteer committees 
made up of experts in finance and commu- 
nity planning, just as carefully (more so, per- 
haps!) as you go over your own family budg- 
et. The “united way” eliminates duplication 
of agency services, and maintains high 
standards of board and staff. 


Home-Stupy CourRsESs 


HE IDEA of education on one’s own 

through such remote supervision 
as is provided by home-study courses 
has many arguments in its favor. In 
the past the one unfortunate aspect 
about this method of schooling has 
been the presence of many unprofes- 
sional schools which operated along 
with the many soundly professional 
ones. And just how was the unsuspect- 
ing student or educator to know the 
one type from the other? 

An amnouncement which was re- 
leased last June gives promise of a 
brighter day and should be of genuine 
interest to high-school counselors who 
advise students about such courses 
and to administrators who anticipate 
expanding their own school curricu- 
lums through affiliation with a school 
which offers home-study courses. The 
announcement reads: 
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An Accreditation Commission will be set 
up by the National Home Study Council to 
review and accredit correspondence courses, 
Dr. Homer Kempfer, executive director, has 
announced. 

Preliminary plans were developed at the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Council held in June, 1953. The commission, 
consisting of nine outstanding educators, will 
promulgate rules and regulations for the 
evaluation and accreditation of home-study 
schools and courses. 

Under the plan being developed, inspec- 
tion committees will gather information 
periodically by personal visit to schools seek- 
ing accreditation. The reports will be re- 
viewed and accreditation granted or denied 
by the commission. 

The National Home Study Council, con- 
sisting of forty private correspondence 
schools, is the only voluntary organization 
devoted to promoting sound educational 
standards and ethical business practices 
within the private home study field. It has 
accredited home study schools for many 
years, but the Accreditation Commission 
represents a distinct new step in developing 
higher educational standards. 


More than 1,500,000 students were 
actively enrolled in home-study 
courses during 1952. This project 
ought ultimately to help improve ma- 
terially the quality of education of 
millions of Americans for decades to 
come. 

ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Rosert C. WoELL- 
NER, associate professor 
of education, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, and director of vocational guid- 
ance and placement at the University 
of Chicago. ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, 
professor of education and chairman 
of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago, 
points out some of the problems and 
conflicts faced by the thirteen-year- 
olds on their way to adulthood, and 
he gives suggestions to parents and 
teachers for helping the young people 
during this trying period. G. E. Ans- 
PAUGH, formerly principal of Sullivan 
High School, Chicago, gives the re- 
sults of a questionnaire study of stu- 
dents in the upper and the lower 15 
per cent of eight graduating classes, 
designed to determine what conditions 
or qualities are conducive to, or in- 
dicative of, success in high school. 
S. V. MARTORANA, associate professor 
of education and consultant for junior 
colleges at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington, gives 
an overview of the junior-college 
movement in Canada, pointing out its 
similarity to, and differences from, the 
movement in the United States. MEL- 
vin A. ANGELL, education specialist 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


with the United States Naval Person- 
nel Research Unit, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, writes about a study of the 
validity of high-school English as pre- 
requisite for admission to college. 
RICHARD A. BARNES, chairman of the 
Department of Education at Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Illinois, 
points out some steps to make teach- 
ing more attractive and to keep up the 
quality of teachers, which would help 
to alleviate the teacher shortage with- 
out sacrificing teacher quality. PERcI- 
vaAL W. Hutson, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and KENNETH D. NORBERG, asso- 
ciate professor of education and co- 
ordinator of audio-visual services at 
Sacramento State College, Sacramen- 
to, California, present a list of selected 
references on guidance. 


MitForD M. MATHEWws, 
editor, Dictionary De- 
partment of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press and profes- 
sorial lecturer in the Department of 
Linguistics, University of Chicago. 
Epna LUE FURNESS, associate pro- 
fessor of education, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming. BRYAN 
F. Swan, teacher in the Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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POISED AT THE CROSSROADS OF LIFE 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
OF YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


To is probably not the most 
pleasant age in life, either from 
the adult’s point of view or that of the 
child. Certainly, adults prefer the 
“golden age” of ten or the altruism 
and budding soberness of sixteen. 
They like the wide-open and receptive 
and respectful mind of the ten-year- 
old and his relatively modest personal 
habits. They also like the new-found 
responsibility of sixteen, with its 
maidenly beauty in girls or its forecast 
of manliness and stability in boys. 
Adults do not like the impulsiveness, 
the irritability, the hostility, and the 
unbalanced physical turmoil of puber- 
ty in the thirteen-year-old. 

From the standpoint of the child, 
the experience of the pubescent years 
is not the most pleasant part of grow- 
ing up. Probably few adults, if asked 
to think of the three-year period which 
they enjoyed most, would name the 
age of twelve to fourteen, the junior 
high school age. In fact, it appears 
probable that most adults have ex- 
tremely dim memories of their own 
lives during these three years. True to 
the principle that we forget selectively 


the things which were least pleasant in 
our experience, most of us are proba- 
bly amnesic about our own puberty. 

The age of twelve to fourteen is the 
age when the child tries to be his own 
master but is often the slave of ill-con- 
trolled impulse. It is the age when 
pretty little girls grow big and ungain- 
ly, before they round out and become 
womanly. During these years, boys’ 
voices become harsh and discordant, 
and the boys themselves are slovenly 
and insolent to their elders. 

Nevertheless, this junior high 
school age is a time when important 
events take place in the design of a 
life. Not only in our own society is this 
a turning point in life. In most “primi- 
tive” societies this age, or the slightly 
later one of fourteen to fifteen, is the 
age of initiation into adult rights and 
duties for boys, of the puberty cere- 
mony for girls which marks their entry 
into womanhood. 

Up to now the child’s life has fol- 
lowed a simple path, directed by the 
family and hedged in and protected by 
the school. Now, at twelve to fourteen, 
the road ahead of the boy or girl 
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branches and goes in many directions. 
The youth stands poised at the cross- 
roads of life. Within the next year or 
two, choices must be made that will de- 
termine which of these roads he will 
follow. He has elective subjects in 
school which are the first steps in his 
choosing a vocation: Shall he take al- 
gebra or general mathematics, foreign 
language or a commercial course, 
agriculture or a college-preparatory 
course? 

He makes choices of friends, now 
choosing and being chosen from a 
more variegated social group than the 
boys and girls he knew in his neigh- 
borhood or in his elementary school. 
By choosing certain persons for friends 
and not choosing others, he subjects 
himself to the powerful character- 
forming pressures of a particular peer 
culture. He chooses to go or not to go 
to church, and which church. All the 
while he is making moral choices—to 
smoke or not to smoke, to “loaf’’ or 
not to “loaf” at a particular soda 
fountain, to save his money or to 
spend it. His ego ideal is becoming 
firm. He is beginning to get a clear pic- 
ture of the kind of person he wants 
to be. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLDS 


Physical characteristics—Girls at 
thirteen are near the peak of puberty. 
Most girls begin to menstruate within 
four months of their thirteenth birth- 
day and at this age are growing rapid- 
ly. Since they start their pubertal 
growth spurt a year or two before boys 

do, thirteen-year-old girls tend to be 
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bigger than the boys in their classes. 
This makes them feel awkward and 
out of place unless they are grouped 
with boys a year or so older than 
themselves. At this age girls are get- 
ting used to the facts of menstruation 
and are coming to think of themselves 
as women. 

Boys at thirteen are just beginning 
to sprout. Some have not started to 
mature in any way, and they are likely 
to be worried about their lack of 
height and weight. They begin to won- 
der whether they are really normal. 
“Will I ever be heavy enough for foot- 
ball?” they ask, or “Will I grow tall 
enough to play basketball?” At this 
age the smaller boys tend to stay away 
from girls, who seem so much more 
grown-up. They watch their own 
bodies anxiously and compare them- 
selves with their age mates to detect 
signs of manhood. 

During this period girls and boys 
alike are working at the developmen- 
tal task of accepting their physiques. 
It is at this time that they learn what 
kind of body they will have during the 
rest of their lives. If their body is a 
fashionable one in size and shape, they 
become proud of themselves and enter 
with self-confidence into the other 
tasks of growing up. However, if they 
discover that their bodies are unfash- 
ionable, they have the difficult task of 
accepting these bodies and making the 
most of them. This task is especially 
difficult for those who mature a year 
or two or three behind the average of 
the group. They begin to wonder 
whether they are “normal.” 
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If young adolescents are having dif- 
ficulty accepting their bodies, this dif- 
ficulty will probably show up in symp- 
toms not outwardly related to their 
physical condition. A girl may retreat 
to the side lines and let others play the 
game of life, while she makes a show of 
being indifferent to the social life of 
her contemporaries. A boy may do 
likewise, or he may behave in just the 
opposite manner, swaggering around 
with a cigarette in his mouth, talking 
loudly, contradicting his elders—all 
things which bolster his uncertain ego. 

On the other hand, a boy whose 
body is changing normally or who is 
secure in his acceptance of his body 
will soon settle into the stability and 
responsibility of later adolescence, 
achieving the other tasks of this age 
more readily because of the self-confi- 
dence he gets from his adequate physi- 
cal development. 

Mental characteristics —By Grades 
VII-VIII a child has reached a mental 
level that enables him to participate in 
all the ordinary activities of modern 
life. He can read the newspaper, pur- 
chase tickets for the various means of 
transportation and for commercial 
amusements, make ordinary pur- 
chases at stores, and, in general, take 
care of himself. He can read, write, 
spell, and calculate as well as can the 
average adult. 

Fully as important for his feeling of 
self-assurance, he has grasped the 
reality of the physical world. His 
mind has taken the measure of space 
and time. He has some conception of 
the size and shape of the earth and 
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some sense of time perspective, so that 
he can differentiate between ten cen- 
turies ago and two centuries ago. In a 
word, he feels safe in the physical 
space of his home town and also in the 
space-time of the universe. 

Having reached this stage, the 
mind of the thirteen-year-old makes 
some sharp changes. Whereas, for the 
ten-year-old, who is attempting to 
take the measure of the world by pil- 
ing fact on fact, one fact is as good as 
another, the thirteen-year-old has to 
see some use in a fact before it is to be 
worth his while to learn it. A fifth- 
grade teacher can set off a burst of ac- 
tivity by just asking his pupils to find 
out whether a giraffe has vocal chords. 
The children will read encyclopedias, 
pester their parents, and telephone the 
zoo-keeper to get the answer to this 
curious and useless question. But a 
junior high school pupil will not bestir 
himself about a question unless it has 
some relevance to his own interests. 

What has happened in the mind of 
the older child is that he has acquired 
enough general knowledge about the 
world and wants now to put reality to 
use for himself. He is selective in his 
interests. Ii he likes to swim, he will 
get interested in a book about under- 
water swimming and diving, while an- 
other boy may be quite uninterested 
in this subject. One girl may become 
interested in dress designing and read 
all the fashion magazines and books on 
costumes that she can find, while an- 
other girl may be just as much inter- 
ested in reading about horses. 

The thirteen-year-old, unlike the 
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ten-year-old will not accept just any 
suggestion the teacher or parent 
makes about what he should learn. 
The adult must study the child in 
order to find out what kinds of things 
will interest him. 

At the same time that his mind be- 
comes selective in its direction, the 
young adolescent begins to look for a 
basic reality beneath the surface of 
things. There is nothing mysterious or 
mystical about this. The child’s mind 
threatens to become cluttered up with 
miscellaneous knowledge, and he is 
ready for some rules to order it with. 
Therefore he is ready for algebra, which 
gives him rules for dealing with num- 
bers, and for science, which begins to 
organize his knowledge of nature. 

The mind of the thirteen-year-old is 
also beginning to take on a certain 
suppleness which allows him to make 
mental experiments. He can, for ex- 
ample, imagine what an electric fan 
would do if directed at a pile of dust in 
a vacuum. Soon he will be ready for 
logical experiments, where he may as- 
sume something to be true for the sake 
of the argument even though he knows 
that it is probably not true. This kind 
of thinking gets him ready for the ab- 
stract thinking of demonstrative ge- 
ometry. 

Social characteristics—The junior 
high school age is, above all, the age of 
sociability. It is a time when attrac- 
tion of the individual to the group is 
maximum. Boys and girls spend as 
much of their time as possible in 
groups, small or large and usually 
quite informal unless influenced by an 
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adult, such as a Scout leader. The 
groups usually include children of one 
sex only, although toward the close of 
this period a mixed-sex group is pre- 
ferred part of the time. The group is 
sometimes called a “crowd,” some- 
times a “gang.” 

Some years ago, in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, a “clubhouse” or social center 
was established next door to a junior 
high school for the use of a class that 
was being studied during its junior 
high school career. The plan was to 
leave the young people pretty much to 
themselves and to observe what they 
did in their leisure time. 

The boys and girls cared little for 
adult-organized activities, such as an 
arts-and-crafts program and a dra- 
matics group. What they wanted was 
less rigid, more changeable and fluid. 
The girls set the pattern of social 
dancing in Grades VIII-IX, with the 
boys sitting around the room and 
watching. Then a few of the bolder 
boys began to dance, first with each 
other, and then with girls. Generally, 
though, the boys played checkers, 
read magazines, listened to the radio, 
or just sat and talked, but always 
close to where the others were 
dancing. 

Those who were most active in 
reaching out for contacts with their 
age mates were most antagonistic to- 
ward adults. But this was a passing 
phase, for a year or so later the same 


1 Herbert R. Stolz, Mary Cover Jones, and 
Judith Chaffey, ‘‘The Junior High School Age,”’ 
University High School Journal, XV (January, 
1937), 63-72. 
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boys and girls who had been so distant 
and almost antagonistic toward teach- 
ers and club leaders were the first ones 
to “warm up” to adults and to “hang 
around” them as though they needed 
something from them. 

The fact that the girls were more 
mature in their social interest than the 
boys was indicated both by their ac- 
tual behavior and by their preference 
for social activities. For instance, from 
diaries that the boys and girls kept it 
was learned that, in the second semes- 
ter of Grade VIII, 80 per cent of the 
girls had spent time dancing, com- 
pared with 30 per cent of the boys; 65 
per cent of the boys had attended club 
or Scout meetings in contrast with 35 
per cent of the girls; and 50 per cent of 
the boys had engaged in shopwork, 
compared with 10 per cent of the 
girls. When asked, “Of these three ac- 
tivities—swimming, playing ball, and 
going to parties—which do you like 
best?” 45 per cent of the eighth-grade 
girls preferred going to parties, com- 
pared with 8 per cent of the boys. 

Another question was, “Of these 
three activities—going to a movie, 
reading a story, and dancing—which 
do you like best?” At the age of 
twelve, reading was preferred by 35 
per cent of each sex, but the interest in 
reading dropped markedly during the 
next two years. Interest in movies in- 
creased for both sexes, but 70 per cent 
of the fourteen-year-old girls preferred 
dancing to both of the other activities. 

Girls at the junior high school age 
are becoming interested in the femi- 
nine social role, which involves atten- 
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tion to their hair and nails and the use 
of cosmetics, shopping for clothes, 
dancing, and associating with boys. 
Boys are slower to adopt the adult 
masculine social role, retaining for a 
year or two longer their little-boy in- 
terests in pets, reading, and playing 
active games with other boys. By 
about fourteen the average boy is 
changing his interests. He wants to 
learn to drive a car; he becomes active 
in sports; and he likes to frequent 
places where girls will be found, 
though he is not yet ready for dating. 

Relations with parents and teachers. 
—Girls and boys alike are working 
during the junior high school age at 
their developmental tasks of getting 
along with age mates of the opposite 
sex and of learning an adult masculine 
or feminine sex role. While they are 
working at these tasks, they seem ri- 
diculous in the eyes of their elders; they 
appear to waste a great deal of time 
that they might spend more profitably 
in studying or in earning money; they 
are often antagonistic toward parents 
and teachers. 

As soon, however, as they achieve 
these developmental tasks (by about 
the age of fifteen for girls and approxi- 
mately a year later for boys), young 
people become happier and pleasanter 
to teach and to have around the house. 
They become more stable, and adults 
say that they have “settled down.” 

The progress through the age range 
of twelve to fourteen is, then, charac- 
teristically marked by the child’s los- 
ing his sense of deference to adults— 
going through a period of negativism 
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toward them and emerging with a re- 
newed feeling of respect and admira- 
tion for parents and teachers but no 
longer dependent on them. The ado- 
lescent is trying to become emotional- 
ly independent of his parents and 
other adults. By the age of fifteen he 
has made important progress toward 
this goal, and he usually succeeds in 
achieving this independence by the 
age of eighteen to twenty. 

The years of junior high school are 
marked by children’s ambivalent feel- 
ings toward adults. The child still feels 
dependent on them and knows that he 
will need their help at times when the 
world is rough on him, but his very 
feelings of weakness cause him often to 
put on a show of bravado—a spurious 
independence which hides a real feel- 
ing of insecurity in his attempt to es- 
tablish himself as one who can take 
charge of his own life. 

The ideal self—Everyone carries 
about an image of his ideal seli—the 
person he would like to be. With grow- 
ing boys and girls, this ideal self, or 
ego ideal, goes through an evolution. 
At first the ideal self is usually the par- 
ent of the same sex. Then, by the age 
of ten or so, the parent is supplanted 
by the “glamorous” adult—the movie 
star, professional athlete, airplane 
pilot, or even a character in a comic 
strip, such as Superman. Boys and 
girls like to imagine themselves beau- 
tiful and powerful and clever like 
those glamorous figures. By the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, they begin to lose 
interest in the distant, inaccessible, 
glamorous person and, instead, begin 
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to think of themselves as like some 
visible, attractive young adult who is 
near enough to them to be observed in 
the flesh. Through observing this per- 
son week after week and noting how 
he or she behaves in work and play, 
the youth is forming his own code of 
values and making choices of the 
roads that he wants his life to follow. 
The youth is working on his develop- 
mental task of forming a philosophy 
of life. 


HELPFUL KINDS OF RELATIONS 
WITH ADULTS 


Thus it is clear that boys and girls 
in the years of puberty are going 
through a phase of life which changes 
them from dependent children to inde- 
pendent young adults. During this 
phase their relations with adults un- 
dergo a revolution, but they do not be- 
come independent of adults overnight. 
They need adults in certain relations 
to themselves, relations which they do 
not understand and cannot ask for, 
and which adults themselves do not 
altogether understand. 

The need for attractive young adults 
as models——Most of the important 
nonintellectual elements of personal 
growth are caught rather than taught. 
The child learns more through ex- 
ample than through precept. Early in 
life the child learns to imitate those 
who have prestige in his sight and with 
whom he feels an emotional bond. 
This habit of imitation is so deeply in- 
grained that adults are no longer con- 
scious of it, but it persists throughout 
life. 
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As we have already said, at puberty 
the youth becomes interested in the 
young adults whom he sees in the com- 
munity around him, and he chooses 
one or more of them to imitate. They 
may be teachers, club leaders, church 
workers, or neighbors. Often they do 
not know how important their influ- 
ence is, but they are the most effective 
guides for youth at the crossroads of 
life, more effective in some ways than 
parents are for this age group. 

Consequently, it is important that 
boys and girls be brought into contact 
with wholesome, attractive young 
adults. Adults in charge of selecting 
school teachers, Scout leaders, church 
youth-group leaders, and Four-H club 
leaders are indirectly exerting a potent 
influence on the youth of the com- 
munity. 

Relations with parents and teachers. 
—However distant or even hostile a 
youth of this age may seem toward 
adults, he cannot stand indifference 
from them. He wants their interest 
and their help, but only on certain 
terms. He is ambivalent toward them. 
One day he wants them to let him act 
for himself, to prove that he is growing 
up and can be independent. The next 
day he wants them to step in and pro- 
tect him from the mistakes he has 
made in his awkward attempts to 
grow up. 

Stern, dominant parents can break 
a child’s spirit at this point. They still 
have the power to dominate him. 
They are physically and economically 
and morally his superiors. He must 
yield if they insist on telling him how 
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he is to spend his spare time, what 
friends he shall have, and how he shall 
dress. And he finds a treacherous com- 
fort in yielding to them. By yielding, 
he becomes a child again and gets the 
rewards that come with being a child. 
His parents will pet him, and care for 
his needs, and make the difficult deci- 
sions for him. But he will not grow up. 
Consequently it is bad for both child 
and adult if the adult is too stern and 
unyielding in the exercise of his 
authority. 

On the other hand, weak, permis- 
sive parents can let a child down at 
this point. By allowing him to have 
too much of his own way, they may do 
him harm in two respects. He may be 
allowed to make serious mistakes, and 
he may get the impression that his 
parents do not really care for him. 
After all, he is still a child, and in his 
heart he knows this, although he can- 
not often admit this fact to adults or 
to himself. If the adults who are most 
important in his life do not seem to 
care whether he makes mistakes, he 
may lose his own uncertain and slowly 
developing sense of security. 

Adults set limits—Growing up is 
partly a matter of pushing out the 
limits of one’s freedom of action. But 
there must always be limits for the 
child, who knows that he is not strong 
or wise enough to govern himself com- 
pletely. He counts on his parents and 
teachers to set the limits for him. 
Knowing that they have set safe lim- 
its, he then feels easy in operating 
freely within those limits. 

A good teacher knows this and 
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practices it in his relations with his 
pupils in Grade III as well as in Grade 
VIII or IX, but he widens the limits 
for older children. He expects junior 
high school pupils to take more re- 
sponsibility for planning their school 
work, for independent study, for man- 
aging school activities. A good parent 
does likewise. He allows his thirteen- 
year-old daughter much more leeway 
than she had at ten. But he still sets 
the limits, and she relies on his 
doing so. 

In general, it is best if the limits are 
wide, provided the dangers within 
those limits are not too great. For 
example, it is better to give junior 
high school boys and girls freedom to 
go out after dark then to forbid this, 
but the community must be safe for 
them. The “night spots” which they 
frequent must be reasonably whole- 
some, and the streets must be safe. 
Hence, the process of setting limits in- 
volves the process of making the envi- 
ronment within those limits a safe place 
for youth to grow up in. Parents will 
usually do better to band together to 
make the community a good place 
than to spend the same energy in 
keeping watch over their children to 
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prevent them from getting into 
trouble in an undesirable community 
environment. 

Setting the limits, therefore, in- 
cludes creating a good environment 
for work, play, and study. It means 
making sure that the community has 
a good library for youth and good rec- 
reation facilities. It means insisting 
that the conditions in the home be 
conducive to study and preventing the 
radio or television from undermining 
study habits. It means providing job 
opportunities for boys and girls. It 
means encouraging youth activities 
and finding the best leaders for them. 


Although thirteen is not the hap- 
piest age, nor the golden age as seen by 
adults, every child must go through it, 
and the normal youngster goes 
through it with some tribulation for 
himself and for everybody else. But 
his own uncertainty and the baffled 
feelings of parents and teachers in 
dealing with him are merely symp- 
toms of the fact that important events 
are taking place in his life as he stands 
at the frontier of adulthood, with the 
happiness of a lifetime at stake. 
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QUALITIES RELATED TO HIGH SCHOLARSHIP 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


G. E. ANSPAUGH 
Angola, Indiana 


ELECTED PUPILS from the succes- 
S sive graduating classes during 
four years at Sullivan High School in 
Chicago were given a questionnaire in 
an effort to determine the qualities 
and activities which distinguished the 
best graduating students from those 
who received the lowest marks. About 
1,100 students were included in these 
eight classes, and the questionnaire 
was filled in by the top-ranking 15 per 
cent and by the bottom-ranking 15 


per cent of each class. Thus about 165 
superior students and 165 inferior stu- 
dents were considered in the study. 


REASONS OFTEN ASSIGNED FOR 
POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


The questions asked these boys and 
girls were chosen because they con- 
cerned comments frequently heard 
from teachers and parents as to the 
probable causes of good or poor work 
done by high-school pupils. Such re- 
marks as the following are referred to: 
He does very well considering his low I.Q. 
What can you expect from a girl who never 

gives any service to the school? 

How can a boy do good work when he is ab- 
sent so often from school? 


The poor girl has a stepmother. How could 
she do good work? 


* 


He has no brothers or sisters, and that de- 
prives him of so many chances to pick up 
information and help. 

If he did not waste so much time with his 
fraternity affairs, he would get better 
grades. 

He has so many dates! I don’t see how he 
gets any school work done at all. 

No wonder his grades are poor! His parents 
are heathenish; they never go to church. 

If he belonged toa good organization like the 
Boy Scouts, the A.Z.A. [A Jewish youth 
organization], the Hi-Y, or the Catholic 
Youth Organization, he would be subject 
to better influences and would do better 
in school. 

If he had his own study desk in a quiet place 
in his home, he would be a better student. 

There is too much money in that family; no 
wonder the children amount to nothing. 

The poor girl works so much to provide 
money for the family that she never finds 
time to do any homework. 


Most readers will have definite 
opinions about the effects of the con- 
ditions referred to in these quotations, 
and the writer had such opinions. On 
some points his expectations were not 
realized. 


TYPES OF QUESTIONS ASKED 


No attempt was made to be scien- 
tific in the setup of this study, but the 
boys and girls were assured that no at- 
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tempt would be made to determine the 

authorship of any of the papers. In all 

probability, true answers were given. 
The questions were so,prepared that 

one of three degrees of the quality or 

condition being considered could be 

indicated. Thus, the questions on two 

topics were phrased as follows: 

Is there always plenty of money for the 
needs of your family? 

Is there usually plenty of money? 

Is there a frequent shortage of money in your 
home? 


Do you live with both your natural parents? 


Do you live with only one of your natural 
parents? 

Do you live with neither of your natural 
parents? 


EFFECTS OF VARIOUS FACTORS 


Intelligence —All the students who 
answered the questionnaire reported 
their rank in class. Since many did not 
know their intelligence quotients or 
percentile ranks in intelligence, the 
median intelligence quotient of each 
group was determined from records in 
the personnel files. No child with an 
intelligence quotient below 100 was 
found among the 165 children in the 
upper groups. Since the median intel- 
ligence quotient of Sullivan High 
School students is about 115, this fact 
was not surprising. On the other hand, 
several pupils with intelligence quo- 
tients above 140 were found in the 
lower group. In general, however, the 
results were about what one would 
expect. The median intelligence quo- 
tient of the pupils in the lower group 
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was about 109, and of those in the 
upper group nearly 123. 

The fact that an occasional pupil 
with an intelligence quotient between 
100 and 105 was found in the upper 
group has much significance for the 
teacher, because it points to what may 
be accomplished with properly moti- 
vated pupils of average intelligence if 
their study and learning habits are 
well developed. The price paid for lack 
of motivation and of good work habits 
is indicated by the presence in the 
lower group of several very bright 
boys and girls. 

Membership in religious and social 
organizations—Attendance at reli- 
gious services by pupils who replied to 
the questionnaire, or by their parents, 
showed no significant correlation with 
the quality of school work done, nor 
did active membership of parents 
in the parent-teachers’ association. 
Membership in the social clubs often 
known as fraternities and sororities 
seemed to have no influence; nor did 
membership in a religiously affiliated 
group. 

Home conditions. —Contrary to the 
nearly universal belief of teachers, a 
quiet place at home to do school work 
had no effect. Those who reported 
having good working conditions in 
their homes were found as often in the 
lower as in the upper group. 

Boys and girls who were living with 
only one or with neither natural par- 
ent were found as often among superi- 
or as among inferior students. The 
existence or nonexistence of brothers 
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or sisters had no apparent relation to 
class rank. 

Service to the school.—A much higher 
per cent of good students than of poor 
ones was found among those who had 
been giving extensive service to the 
school. However, since sponsors of 
service organizations are constantly 
seeking good students for their organi- 
zations, poorer students do not have 
the same service-giving opportunities 
as do their more successful fellows. If 
a causal relationship exists between 
giving service and earning good marks, 
it is probable that the latter is the 
cause; the former, the result. 

Absence from school.—On the aver- 
age, the top 15 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of the eight classes studied had 
been absent from school only about 
one-fourth as many days as had those 
in the lowest 15 per cent. Such a result 
would be expected by all teachers. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
influences other than the fact of ab- 
sence itself have weight in this connec- 
tion. Ill health often causes both ab- 
sence and poor marks; parental indif- 
ference might be a common cause of 
both; and the necessity to earn money 
might contribute to both absence and 
poor marks. 

Frequency of dating.—Frequent dat- 
ing was rather more common among 
poor students than among good ones. 
No pupil who reported having had, on 
the average, more than three dates a 
week during the Junior and the Senior 
years was found in the upper group, 
although several of the superior stu- 
dents, to the writer’s knowledge, had 
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been “going steady” for a year or 
more. 

Outside employment.—Working for 
pay seemed to have great significance 
with respect to the marks received. 
Students in the lower group had been 
working four or five times as many 
hours per week, on the average, as had 
the best students. It might be thought 
that poor living conditions to be found 
in homes from which came the young 
people who worked most hours a week 
could account for the poor school 
work. In the case of many pupils, 
however, who worked fifteen or more 
hours a week, there was no financial 
need; the children worked because the 
parents considered work for pay to be 
an excellent preparation for adult life. 
Since few young people brought up in 
highly work-conscious homes planned 
to go to college, the stimulus of rank in 
class, teacher recommendations for 
college entrance, and similar incen- 
tives was lacking to them. There was 
no clear indication that doing a mod- 
erate amount of work for pay, up to 
ten hours weekly, had an effect on 
school marks. However, little work 
outside school was reported by pupils 
in the top 5 per cent of the classes. 

Study at home—The number of 
hours a week spent on school work at 
home had a high correlation with 
school marks. The pupils in the top 5 
per cent of the classes reported from 
ten to twenty hours of homework per 
week, while those in the bottom 5 per 
cent rarely studied at home for more 
than two hours, or so, per week. In 
general, the upper group spent about 
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five times as many hours on homework 
as did those with inferior marks. 

No class of the eight studied showed 
a departure from the trends reported 
by the writer. This fact lends consid- 
erable validity to the several state- 
ments made. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although, in drawing conclusions 
from the data given above, we must 
avoid falling into that most common 
of errors in thinking, post hoc, ergo, 
propter hoc, and although the study 
lacks some of the requirements for 
statistical reliability, it seems highly 
probable that possessing high intelli- 
gence, giving extensive service, at- 
tending school regularly, restricting 
dating to eight or ten times a month, 
not working for pay more than ten 
hours a week, and engaging in a con- 
siderable amount of regular home- 
work are conditions having rather 
high correlations with school marks. 
And, according to this study, it seems 
equally probable that living with both 
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natural parents, having brothers or 

sisters, belonging to a “fraternity” or 

“sorority,” attending church or syna- 

gogue regularly, holding membership 

in an organization with religious af- 

filiation, having a quiet place to study, 

and coming from a wealthy or from a’ 
financially poor family have little or 

no relation to school marks. 

If teachers will adapt their assign- 
ments and individual teaching tech- 
niques to the intelligence of their 
pupils, if an extensive school service 
setup is provided, if regular attend- 
ance is insisted on, if too frequent dat- 
ing is prevented, if adequate home- 
work is secured, and if excessive work- 
ing on out-of-school jobs is denied, it 
would appear that the school and the 
school community will have provided 
optimum conditions for good school- 
work. In other than these matters, the 
quality of school marks will doubtless 
be determined by the general tone and 
educational morale of the school, the 
community, and the individual homes 
from which the boys and girls come. 
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THE COMMUNITY-COLLEGE MOVEMENT 
IN CANADA 


S. V. MARTORANA 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


HE development of junior colleges 
ie community colleges in the 
United States has become clearly de- 
fined as a concrete educational move- 
ment, which has extended over a pe- 
riod of more than fifty years and has 
resulted in the establishment of some 
six hundred institutions which iden- 
tify themselves with the movement. 
Furthermore, certain definite social 
and economic forces which have 
brought about the emergence of com- 
munity colleges have been identified 
and analyzed by students of the out- 
growth.! 

The same social, economic, and edu- 
cational pressures which stimulated 
the development of junior colleges in 
the United States apparently have 


1 See the following references: 


a) Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
Movement. New York: Ginn & Co., 1925. 

b) Walter C. Eells, The Junior College. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 

c) Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School 
and College. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 

d) John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, 
The New American College. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1946. 

e) Jesse P. Bogue, The Community College. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
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been operative in Canada. The results 
of the widespread and advanced tech- 
nological practices in industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture can be seen in- 
creasingly in the latter nation. Popula- 
tion changes similar to those which 
have occurred in the United States 
have taken place in Canada. There, 
also, secondary-school educational op- 
portunity for youth has been popu- 
larized to a high degree. As a result, an 
increasingly larger fraction of the 
college-age population is becoming 
eligible for post-high-school educa- 
tion. 

Cumulatively, these factors are in- 
fluencing Canadian education so that 
increasing numbers of localities are 
reviewing the feasibility and desira- 
bility of establishing junior colleges or 
community colleges. This article pre- 
sents a brief account of the present 
extent of development of the com- 
munity-college movement in Canada, 
some evidences of newer and wider 
interest in the movement, and some 
suggestions whereby the program in 
Canada can profit from the experience 
of the fifty-year-old junior-college 
movement in the United States. 
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PAST DEVELOPMENT AND 
PRESENT STATUS 


The junior-college movement in 
Canada has not been a spectacular 
one. Earliest reference to a Canadian 
junior college made in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, official organ of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, appeared in June, 1931, in an 
article describing the Canadian Junior 
College—a college which was being 
operated under the auspices of the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church in 
Alberta. Opened originally as a sec- 
ondary school, the institution in 1919 
took action to provide the first courses 
of a college program, and facilities 
were added for operation of a junior 
college in conjunction with the sec- 
ondary program.? 

The directory of junior colleges, 
which has been published annually 
since 1931 by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, provides scant 
information on the Canadian junior- 
college movement before 1943. No 
report at all on Canada was included 
in the first directory, published in 
January, 1931. The 1932 directory, 
however, reported the presence of 
three institutions: Canadian Junior 
College at College Heights, Lacombe, 
Alberta; Oshawa Missionary College 
at Oshawa, Ontario; and Saskatoon 
Junior College, in Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. The first two institutions 
were under the auspices of the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church, and the third 
was controlled by the Lutheran 


2“The Junior College World,’’ Junior College 
Journal, I (June, 1931), 567. 
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Church. All three were reported to be 
coeducational schools. Other informa- 
tion given was that Oshawa Mission- 
ary College had been organized as a 
junior college in 1916 and that Cana- 
dian Junior College had an enrolment 
of forty-eight college students and 
sixty-seven high-school students in its 
six-year plan of organization. 

The directories of 1933 and 1934 
carried the same information as had 
the 1932 issue, except that no mention 
was made of Saskatoon Junior Col- 
lege. In 1935, the directory reported 
enrolments of thirty-seven college stu- 
dents at Canadian Junior College and 
twenty-one college students at Osh- 
awa Missionary College. No reports 
on junior colleges outside the United 
States were included in the directories 
published from 1936 through 1943. 
The directory released in 1944 men- 
tioned only a Cuban institution. 

When, in 1945, the directory again 
carried Canadian junior colleges, nei- 
ther Canadian Junior College, Oshawa 
Missionary College, nor Saskatoon 
Junior College appeared on the list, 
and none of the three has been in- 
cluded in any of the later directories. 
Whatever the reason for their disap- 
pearance from the list, these institu- 
tions, for at least a few years, were 
identified as part of the community- 
college movement in Canada and may 
be given credit, therefore, as harbin- 
gers of a broader but later develop- 
ment. Moreover, such a recognition is 
especially justified by the fact that 
available reports, fragmentary though 
they are, on the curriculums of the 
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three colleges indicate that they were 
indeed attempting to meet particular 
needs of youth and adults in the local 
communities. 

The Junior College Directory, 1952, 
the latest published by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at the 
time of this writing, lists six Canadian 
institutions. They are Alma College in 
St. Thomas, Ontario; Campion Col- 
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been in operation as junior colleges for 
a relatively long time. The initial year 
of operation of one is reported to be 
1905; one other began in 1917; and 
the remaining four, by 1933. 
Speculatively, it may be presumed 
that, when steps were being taken at 
these institutions toward establish- 
ment of junior-college offerings, these 
steps were believed to be develop- 


TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE DATA PERTAINING TO SIX JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CANADA* 


Year 
Organ- 
ized 


College 


Lower 
Grades 
Affiliated 
with 
College 


College 
Grades 
Included 


Control 


1930 


1917 
1926 
1930 


Women 


Men 
Coeducational 
Coeducational 


Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural 
Prince of Wales. . . 


Coeducational 
Coeducational 


1905 
1933 


IX-XII 


IX-XII 
IX-XII 
X-XII 


United Church 
of Canada 
Catholic 
Lutheran 
United Church 
of Canada 


Public 
Public 


XI-XxII 
XI-XiII 


XIII 
XITI-XIV 


* Source: 1951-52 annual bulletins of each college and correspondence with administrative heads 


of each institution. 


lege and Luther College in Regina, 
Saskatchewan; Mount Royal College 
in Calgary, Alberta; Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College in Truro, Nova 
Scotia; and Prince of Wales College in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 
Data as to their scope, organization, 
and origin are presented in Table 1. 
Several important facts about the 
Canadian junior-college movement 
appear in these data. One is that, al- 
though these institutions have been 
listed only recently in the directories 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, they are reported to have 


ments of interest and import only to 
the local area. Unaware, therefore, 
that the procedures under way could 
relate them to a more pervasive edu- 
cational movement, these colleges 
took no action to become identified as 
part of the junior-college movement 
either in Canada or in the United 
States. Since this movement has be- 
come more clearly defined and has at- 
tracted widespread attention in the 
United States, England, and a num- 
ber of other nations, it may well be 
that more and more institutions not 
yet so identified will become cognizant 


Campion......... XIII 
Mount Royal..... XII 
1 
a 
b 
t 
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that they, too, are a part of this im- 
portant educational movement and so 
publicize themselves. 

A second significant point to be ob- 
served from the material shown in 
Table 1 is that the junior-college 
movement in Canada has thus far 
been predominantly a development of 
private institutions. Four of the six 
currently listed in the directory are 
under private auspices—all of them 
religious denominations. It will be re- 
called that all three of the institutions 
already described in this article were 
also church-related schools. In the 
United States, too, the early emer- 
gence of junior colleges was character- 
ized by a predominance of privately 
controlled schools. Only as recently as 
1948 did the number of publicly con- 
trolled institutions listed in the direc- 


tory exceed the number under private 
auspices. 


RELATION TO THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Very important to note is the fact 
that every one of the Canadian insti- 
tutions has a secondary-school pro- 
gram associated with it. Three of the 
six schools listed in Table 1 are asso- 
ciated with secondary schools reaching 
down to the ninth year of schooling. 
One has Grades X—XII, and two have 
Grades XI and XII. 

Before a clear concept can be held 
of the necessity for junior colleges in 
Canada to associate with lower sec- 
ondary schools, some understanding 
of the pattern of organization of upper 
secondary and higher education in the 
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Dominion is needed. Although the 
lack of uniformity of grade numbering 
between the school systems of the sev- 
eral provinces is confusing, the gen- 
eral practice in Canada is to consider 
the twelfth year of schooling as the 
equivalent of the first year of higher 
education or university work. This is 
so even though the twelfth year is 
commonly given as part of the local 
school system program. The universi- 
ty maintains close and constant super- 
vision of the offerings, subject con- 
tent, and methods of instruction in the 
twelfth year, and a check is always 
made by requiring students to pass 
matriculation examinations at the end 
of the eleventh and twelfth years. 
Three more years of university work 
are offered at the university campus. 
When this is completed, the Bachelor’s 
degree is granted. Thus in Canada the 
Bachelor’s degree is earned by quali- 
fied students normally at the end of 
fifteen years of schooling (the usual 
Junior year of college in the United 
States), rather than at the end of six- 
teen years of schooling as in the 
United States. 

Correspondence with the executive 
director of each of the colleges listed 
in Table 1 has confirmed that all but 
Prince of Wales College offer only the 
first collegiate year of schooling as 
labeled in the American system. The 
high-school and university program on 
Prince Edward Island is reported to 
be comparable to that in the United 
States. 

When the relations between the 
lower levels of schooling and the uni- 
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versity level in Canada are under- 
stood, it becomes apparent why only 
one of the six junior colleges listed in 
Table 1 offers work beyond the thir- 
teenth year. If the junior colleges 
were to offer fourteenth-year work as 
is done in United States institutions, 
they would be taking over two of the 
three years of work beyond the twelfth 
year usually considered prerequisite 
for the Baccalaureate degree. Whether 
or not this could be defended in terms 
of the meaning and value of the Bach- 
elor’s degree, it is highly unlikely that 
such a development could readily take 
place in most provinces of Canada, 
since each university is a strongly 
established institution. 


Because the twelfth year of school- 
ing is already strongly established as a 
part of existing local school programs, 
it is also unlikely that the junior col- 


leges in Canada will detach the twelfth 
year from the local systems to become 
separate two-year institutions offering 
the twelfth and thirteenth years, com- 
parable to institutions which have be- 
come separate two-year institutions 
and offer the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years in the United States. 
From these observations it seems 
likely that in Canada, even more than 
in the United States, junior colleges 
are likely to develop as extensions of 
secondary-school programs in the local 
school systems. Strong potentialities 
exist, therefore, for fundamental plan- 
ning of an integrated, well-articulated 
educational program through all the 
secondary and lower-college years. 
Such planning, if directed toward the 
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accomplishment of sound educational 
service to both youth and adults in the 
community, could well result in the 
development of a community-college 
service of the highest order. 


SIZE AND SCOPE OF INSTITUTIONS 


The Canadian junior colleges, like 
most of those in the United States, are 
typically small institutions. In Table 
2 are shown the total enrolment fig- 
ures for the six colleges currently listed 
in the directory of junior colleges. Two 
of the six have fewer than 100 students 
enrolled; two others have fewer than 
150; and only one has more than 
1,000. When it is noted that the 
median total enrolment in the 597 
junior colleges listed in the Junior 
College Directory, 1952, was computed 
to be 308.7 students, the figures rela- 
tive to the Canadian institutions are 
not at all surprising. 

Study of Table 2 also reveals that 
Canadian institutions experienced a 
spurt upward in enrolments after 
World War II, similar to that which 
occurred in the United States. All but 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College re- 
ported larger numbers of students for 
1946-47 than for any of the preceding 
years. Except for Mount Royal, this 
level of enrolments continued into 
1947-48, Prince of Wales College ex- 
periencing a decided increase that 
year over the one preceding. From 
that point to the last year reported, 
however, enrolment figures are er- 
ratic, showing Mount Royal con- 
siderably increased in size; Alma Col- 
lege, Nova Scotia Agricultural Col- 
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lege, and Prince of Wales College 
much smaller; and Campion and 
Luther relatively unchanged. 
Analysis of the offerings of the six 
junior colleges as described in the 
catalogues discloses that most are 
striving to provide both general and 
vocational training for students who 
attend. Commercial and business cur- 
riculums were listed by four of the 
schools, agriculture by two, and only 
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community college, in a particular 
locality was the primary objective; 
and third, other concrete measures 
have been taken toward, or interest 
has been evidenced in, establishment 
of the community-college or junior- 
college type of educational institu- 
tions in specific locations. Only brief il- 
lustrations of each of these types of ev- 
idence can be presented in this article. 

Organizational recommendations.— 


TABLE 2 


TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SIX JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CANADA* 


ScHoot YEAR 


COLLEGE 


1943-44 | 1944-45 


1945-46 


1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 


Mount Royal 
Nova Scotia Agricul- 


300 137 
70 90 
227 214 
835 1,184 


204 98 
297 620 


* Source of information is the Junior College Directory, 1945 through 1952. Washington: American Association of Junior 


Colleges, 1945--52. 


+ Enrolment figure at year of first report on the institution indicated. 


one institution described an array of 
course offerings which was clearly 
limited to a university-transfer_pro- 
gram. 


RECENT INDICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Within the past decade or so, evi- 
dences of a heightened interest in 
promotion of community colleges in 
Canada have appeared. These have 
been of three types: first, recommen- 
dations have been made by educa- 
tional leaders in the Dominion either 
in writing or in speeches; second, 
studies have been conducted in which 
consideration of a junior college, or 


At the conclusion of a comprehensive 
and exhaustive analysis of the content 
covered, methods used, and grade- 
level organization of present-day edu- 
cation in Canada and other countries, 
such as Great Britain, France, South 
Africa, and New Zealand, the Royal 
Commission on Education in Ontario 
in 1950 stated: 


34. We therefore recommend that the edu- 
cational system be organized in three stages as 
follows: 

(i) Elementary Education, comprising 
nursery schools and kindergartens where 
established, together with a six-grade pro- 
gram ending at age twelve; 
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(ii) Secondary Education, comprising a 
four-grade program, ending at about age 
sixteen; 

(iii) Further Education, comprising all post- 
secondary education to be offered in junior 
colleges and technical institutes, as well as 
apprenticeship training and part-time educa- 
tion.® 


Later in the report, the following 
specific recommendations concerning 
the plan of organization and adminis- 
tration of junior colleges were made: 


49. The general pattern to be followed 
under the reorganized system will be a 6-4-3 
plan, that is, six grades of elementary educa- 
tion followed by four grades of secondary 
and by three grades of junior college. . . . 

51. Accordingly we recommend (a) that 
local education authorities be required to 
establish and operate junior colleges, or jun- 
ior-college departments in conjunction with 
secondary schools, providing two-year uni- 
versity-preparatory and vocational courses, 
and, where the need is demonstrated and 
it is physically and economically possible 
to do so, three-year university-preparatory 
courses, preferably in a junior college oper- 
ated as a distinct unit, for all students resi- 
dent in their areas who have qualified for en- 
trance and desire to attend.‘ 


The last quotation reminds the 
reader once more that in the Canadian 
scheme of education the eleventh and 


twelfth years are considered univer- 
sity-preparatory years. The three-year 
university-preparatory program which 
is specified refers, therefore, to the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth years 
of schooling. Thus, the junior-college 


8 Report of the Royal Commission on Education 
in Ontario, 1950, pp. 52-53. Toronto, Canada: 
Baptist Johnston, Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


Ibid., p. 57. 


unit intended in the recommended or- 
ganization is one encompassing the 
eleventh, twelfth, and _ thirteenth 
years, these years to be organized and 
administered, wherever possible, as 
distinct and integral units. 

Consideration of potential junior col- 
leges—In 1943, several years before 
the Royal Commission made its re- 
port, W. P. Percival, at the time presi- 
dent of the Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Associations, made a 
report which indicated his vision of 
the promise of junior colleges in Can- 
ada. He advocated the establishment 
of junior colleges as part of the public 
school systems and recommended 
flexibility of operation and organiza- 
tion in order that they could be made 
to fit best into different provincial 
educational plans. Recognizing the 
validity of the “community-college 
concept,” he also suggested that cur- 
riculums be adapted to the needs of 
local communities and that they pro- 
vide, in addition, a cultural setting for 
the locality. He pointed out the desir- 
ability of junior colleges in some 150 
centers in the Dominion and felt that 
each institution ought to include at 
least three of the following depart- 
ments: college-preparatory, commer- 
cial, agricultural, industrial, and home 
economics.® 

More recently, Dr. J. C. Jonason, 
superintendent of the Clover Bar 
School Division in Alberta, completed 


5 W. P. Percival, “Canada Plans for a Junior 
College or Advanced Secondary School,’ Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXVII (November, 1943), 44-45. 
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a comprehensive study of the achieve- 
ments of larger units of administration 
in the province. At the end of his re- 
port he states some new objectives for 
the school divisions. He recommends 
as a most urgent and feasible change 
in Alberta’s educational system the 
establishment of regional high schools 
or junior college—high schools for a 
large portion of the students who do 
not plan to go on to university work. 
Provision of functional courses in vo- 
cational and technical training at the 
junior-college level is a specifi part of 
his recommendations.® 

Other measures.—More direct ac- 
tion toward establishment of a com- 
munity college was taken by the 
school authorities in Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Canada. In the summer of 
1951, this writer was retained to con- 
duct a comprehensive survey con- 
sidering the feasibility of establish- 
ment of a community-college program 
as part of the educational services of 
the local schools. As a result of the 
survey, a community-college plan for 
the locality was projected and de- 
scribed in the survey report.’ It has 
been widely distributed, and com- 
munity action on the recommenda- 
tions proposed has been under way for 
some time. 

A number of other localities in 
Canada with a real interest in com- 

6 J. C. Jonason, “Larger Units of Administra- 


tion,’’ Alberta School Trustee, XXI (November, 
1951), 10-11. 

7S. V. Martorana, A Community College Plan 
for Lethbridge, Alberta. Lethbridge, Alberta: Stu- 
dent Body of Lethbridge Collegiate Institute, 
1951. 
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munity-college education have come 
to the attention of the writer. Through 
correspondence with the proper au- 
thorities in each case, some informa- 
tion on their community-college de- 
velopments has been secured. 

At Port Arthur, Ontario, Lakehead 
Technicai Institute has been in opera- 
tion since 1948. Under the auspices of 
the Department of Education of the 
Province of Ontario, it offers courses 
in two divisions: the technical insti- 
tute and the university division. The 
technical institute courses are terminal 
and of two years’ duration; whereas 
the university division offers only the 
first-year courses in six areas: arts, 
applied sciences, forestry, forest en- 
gineering, commerce, and household 
science. The courses can be completed 
at any university in Ontario. 

Xavier Junior College in Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, a church-related private 
institution, has been in operation 
since September, 1951. In addition to 
the university-transfer courses, which 
are offered in affiliation with St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigo- 
nish, Nova Scotia, evening courses for 
adults are offered in such fields as 
business, home economics, and child 
guidance. 

Considerable community discussion 
of the feasibility of a community col- 
lege has been conducted at Red Deer, 
Alberta. No institutional development 
has emerged as yet. Some programs in 
adult-education areas, however, have 
been carried on at the Red Deer 
schools in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. These steps are 
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viewed by the administration of the 
school system there as preliminary to 
the setting-up of a community college 
in the locality. It is quite possible that 
similar stirrings of interest and ac- 
tivity are present in other Canadian 
localities without having come to the 
attention of students of the move- 
ment. 

The final illustration of the growing 
interest in community colleges to be 
reported in this article is the Calgary 
branch of the University of Alberta. 
This school, in operation since 1945, 
is of special significance, for it evi- 
dences the breadth of view and leader- 
ship being exercised by the University 
of Alberta in community-college edu- 
cation in Alberta. At first, only the 
Faculty of Education offered courses 
there. In the summer of 1951 this 
center was expanded to include the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, thus 
allowing high-school students of a 
wide variety of interests to take one 
year of university work at the branch. 
This action, plus the hearty expression 
of willingness on the part of university 
officials to co-operate in measures 
taken by the local school authorities 
to set up a public community college 
in Lethbridge, indicates that the Uni- 
versity of Alberta is adopting a for- 
ward-looking plan of encouragement 
of community colleges in the province. 
This policy was clearly demonstrated 
in the participation of university 
functionaries who met with Leth- 
bridge school authorities and other in- 
terested persons in connection with 
the survey completed in 1951. 
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CANADA’S OPPORTUNITY 


Two community-college movements 
are in progress on the North American 
continent. Though springing from 
similar social, economic, and educa- 
tional causes and contributing to simi- 
lar goals, the two are dissimilar with 
respect to time and stage of develop- 
ment. That in the United States has 
been under way for more than fifty 
years and, at least in certain states, is 
taking more or less definite form. That 
in Canada is largely yet to be formu- 
lated. Actual institutional develop- 
ments have taken place in only a 
handful of localities. The time is op- 
portune and the situation permissive, 
therefore, for basic planning by Ca- 
nadian educators and lay leaders who 
wish to provide an enlightened and 
sound foundation for future provision 
of widespread community-college edu- 
cational opportunity throughout the 
Dominion. 

Three suggestions can be advanced 
for the guidance of Canadian leader- 
ship in proceeding with deliberations 
preliminary to formulating a general 
policy or plan for the community-col- 
lege movement in Canada. These sug- 
gestions are (1) identify clearly the 
basic purposes which a well-founded 
community-college movement in Can- 
ada will fulfil, (2) formulate principles 
of procedure to be followed in imple- 
menting the establishment of com- 
munity colleges consistent with the 
objectives and mode of operation of 
existing locally supported public edu- 
cational systems, and (3) review and 
analyze the experience of community 
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colleges in the United States for in- 
sight into possible solutions to diffi- 
culties which may be encountered in 
Canada. 

The history of community colleges 
in the United States can then be used, 
not necessarily as something to be 
copied and relocated in Canada, but 
rather as a long-range laboratory dem- 
onstration of the relative merit, or 
lack of merit, of different schemes 
conceived and tried out to accomplish 
the purposes of further education of 
youth and adults in local communi- 
ties. Such an understanding achieved 
in the study and planning prelimi- 
nary to action can well forestall the 
crippling crystallization of an educa- 
tional movement ill-adapted to, if not 
actually deterrent of, the accomplish- 
ment of desired objectives. Once 
adopted in an educational system, 
patterns of organization and control, 
schemes of financial support, and 
types of physical facilities are exceed- 
ingly difficult to change or displace, as 
the history of education in the United 
States and elsewhere has clearly 
proved. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission cited earlier is good evidence 
that sound planning for further educa- 
tion in Canada is in process. The 
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Canadian community-college move- 
ment is in a fine position to profit 
from the many good things defined by 
the American community colleges, 
which have pioneered the idea, with- 
out being impeded or weakened by 
the errors which have been made in 
the United States and the shortcom- 
ings which have resulted. 

In 1948 the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers formulated 
a concept of community-college edu- 
cation which, for some‘ states and 
localities in the United States, is 
idealistic more than realistic under 
present circumstances because of im- 
peding educational developments 
which have already taken place. The 
school officers advocated a program of 
public education encompassing the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of 
schooling, free and accessible to all the 
students to be served, comprehensive 
in its offerings, and closely articulated 
with the preceding public school pro- 
grams which support it.* Perhaps in 
Canada, where many great things are 
in the offing, this ideal in education 
will also be achieved. 

8 ‘Education for the Thirteenth and Four- 


teenth Years,’’ School Life, XXX (June, 1948), 
13-18. 


“ 


HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH—CAN WE JUSTIFY IT AS 
A COLLEGE-ADMISSION REQUIREMENT?! 


MELVIN A. ANGELL 
Naval Personnel Research Unit, San Diego, California 


CADEMIC “POTSHOTS” have sporadi- 
A cally been fired at institutions of 
higher learning which require for ad- 
mission units of specified high-school 
subject areas, English being numbered 
among the most venerable of admis- 
sion requirements. Leonard,’ in 1945, 
pointed out that 9.4 specific entrance 
courses were still being required by 
colleges and universities but that these 
could not be justified by pertinent re- 
search findings. Borow,* of Pennsylva- 
nia State College; Milligan, Lins, and 
Little,* at the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dixon,’ at the University of Mis- 

1The opinions expressed are those of the 
author solely, are unofficial, and do not neces- 


sarily represent those of any branch of the 
United States Navy. 


2J. Paul Leonard, ‘‘Can We Face the Evi- 
dence on College-Entrance Requirements?’ 
School Review, LIIT (June, 1945), 332-34. 


3Henry Borow, ‘‘Psychometric Study of 
Non-intellectual Factors in College.’”? Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s dissertation, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1945. 

4E. E. Milligan, L. Joseph Lins, and Kenneth 
Little, ‘“The Success of Non-High-School Gradu- 
ates in Degree Programs at the University of 
Wisconsin,’”’ School and Society, LXVII (Janu- 
ary 10, 1948), 27-29. 


5 Paul I. Dixon, ‘‘Scholastic Achievement of 
Students Admitted to the University of Mis- 


souri; and Benz,‘ at the University of 
Arkansas—all made studies which 
throw doubt on the validity of existing 
admission practices. It is probable 
that studies similar to these caused 
Henry’ to conclude that there seems 
to be virtually no evidence to support 
the traditional college policy of requir- 
ing for admission previous instruction 
in certain high-school subjects or cred- 
it for a specific number of units in 
these subjects. 


STATISTICAL LIMITATIONS 


It appears that all too frequently 
the status quo in admission practice is 
based on criteria which contain one or 
both of two statistical limitations. 
These can be termed the limitations of 


souri on the Basis of Performance on Tests of 
General Educational Development.”? Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s dissertation, University of Mis- 
souri, 1948. 


* Harry E. Benz, ‘‘Students Entering College 
without Credit in High-School Mathematics,” 
School Review (June, 1946), 334-41. 


7E. R. Henry, ‘‘Predicting Success in Col- 
lege and University,” Handbook of Applied 
Psychology, p. 451. Edited by D. H. Fryer and 
E. R. Henry. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
1950. 
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a general average and the limitations 
of a single variable. 

The general average.—It is evident 
that a general average, such as a high- 
school grade-point average, masks the 
differentiating ability of the separate 
elements averaged. The significance of 
weak or negative elements is bolstered 
by the strong, positive elements. The 
strong, positive elements, on the other 
hand, are emasculated to mediocrity 
by the weak or negative elements. 
This masking often results in a series 
of non sequitur generalities. For ex- 
ample, it can be shown that successful 
college students generally have re- 
ceived good marks in high-school 
English. Therefore, it is often assumed 
that good marks in high-school Eng- 
lish (the more, the better, of course) 
must be a prerequisite to success in all 
college areas. The logical fallacy can 
be even more clearly seen by presum- 
ing that, since it can be shown that 
college students are, on the average, 
taller and heavier than their noncol- 
lege counterparts, there should be a 
general height and weight entrance re- 
quirement. 

The single variable——Innumerable 
examples of the single variable can be 
found in the literature, which abounds 
with zero-order correlation coefficients 
between numerous variables and col- 
lege success. Unfortunately these zero- 
order correlation coefficients are gen- 
erally so low as virtually to preclude 
any differential application of the var- 
iables. It is questionable whether very 
many persons react in direction or in 
degree because of a single variable. It 
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is much safer to assume that complex 
human reactions are influenced by nu- 
merous associated variables which 
vary in magnitude and influence. For 
example, a student may fail in engi- 
neering but subsequently succeed in 
dentistry. Why? Only by the integrat- 
ed use of weighted variables can so im- 
portant a reaction as success or failure 
in a college area be determined with 
any acceptable degree of accuracy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON STUDY 


Purpose.—The University of Wash- 
ington, like many of its sister-institu- 
tions, has admission requirements of 
specific numbers of units in the high- 
school subject areas, such as English. 
The administration of the University, 
being aware that admission require- 
ments of specific high-school subjects 
have been under attack for some time, 
established a Bureau of Admission« 
Research for the purpose of analyzing 
the University’s admission require- 
ments. In 1949-50 the writer partici- 
pated in one of the several studies con- 
ducted by this bureau. The purposes of 
this particular study were (1) to evalu- 
ate the general and specific admission 
requirements at the University, (2) to 
develop a method for predicting aca- 
demic success in twenty-six subject 
areas as well as general university suc- 
cess, and (3) to determine the accura- 
cy of the predictions from evaluated 
variables as contained in multiple-re- 
gression equations. 

Procedure-—Derived beta coeffi- 
cients were used as the means of evalu- 
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ating the variables. The variables were 
the specific high-school subject units 
required for admission, namely, 
(1) English, (2) mathematics, (3) for- 
eign language, (4) social science, 
(5) natural science, and (6) electives, 
plus (7) the Q (quantitative) score and 
(8) the Z (linguistic) score of the 
American Council of Education Psy- 
chological Examination, one of the en- 
trance examinations given at the Uni- 
versity. 

Some of the general procedures in 
obtaining the statistical results were 
as follows: 


1. A class of 2,243 students who entered 
the University as Freshmen in the fall of 
1947 was selected, with the qualification that 
all students must be graduates of American 
high schools. 

2. From their high-school transcripts, 
grade-point averages for English, mathemat- 
ics, foreign language, social science, natural 
science, and electives were computed and re- 
corded for each student on individual data 
sheets. 

3. Each student’s Q and LZ scores on the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination were re- 
corded on these data sheets. 

4. From the college transcripts of the 
2,243 students, the grade-point average for 
each student for each college subject was 
computed, and each average was recorded on 
the individual data sheets. 

5. Using the data sheets as the source of in- 
formation, 27 nine-variable regression equa- 
tions were computed by the partial-correla- 
tion and the multiple-correlation techniques. 
These equations contributed 27 sets of 8 co- 
efficients. The high-school grade-point aver- 
ages and the Q and Z scores on the Psycho- 
logical Examination were the eight variables 
used in the partial and multiple formulas for 
predicting the grade-point averages in the 
University generally and in the twenty-six 
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specific subject areas. The multiple correla- 
tions were corrected for chance errors. The 
amounts of correction were negligible. 

6. As a check on the multiple correlations, 
predicted averages in college were then com- 
puted and correlated with the achieved col- 
lege averages. (The zero-order correlation co- 
efficients obtained were virtually identical 
with the corresponding multiple-correlation 
coefficients.) 


DATA DERIVED 


A considerable amount of data per- 
taining to the admission requirement 
of high-school English was derived. 
The University of Washington uni- 
formly requires for admission three 
units of high-school English, no mat- 
ter what the projected major subject. 
The foremost assumption underlying 
such a requirement must be that there 
is a distinct and positive relation be- 
tween high-school English and the col- 
lege subject area for which it is re- 
quired for admission. It seems logical 
that this is the only really legitimate, 
justifiable basis for the requirement. 
It also seems logical that the oft-re- 
peated justification of any specific col- 
lege requirement (“We feel that every 
student should have ‘such and such’ 
number of high-school credits.”) be- 
comes nothing more than a tradition, 
superstition, cliché, or “vested inter- 
est,” if it is not supported by measur- 
able evidence. 

Table 1, which indicates the value 
of high-school English in predicting 
success in specific college subjects as 
well as in university work as a whole, 
provides evidence that high-school 
English, as it is at present organized, is 
a questionable requirement for many 
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subject areas at the University. It is 
acknowledge that the 6 coefficients 
listed have small degrees of error and 
that the standard errors were not cal- 
culated, nor were tests of significance 
applied to any of the results. However, 
the number of cases used was large 
enough in most of the subjects so that 
the standard errors would be extreme- 
ly small. It is also acknowledged that 
some of the 6 coefficients may be the 
result of the action of suppressor vari- 
ables. Nevertheless, the results seem 
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to justify a searching inquiry into the 
practice of requiring exactly three 
units of high-school English for virtu- 
ally all college subjects. 

It will be noted from a study of the 
table that, in twelve of the twenty-six 
areas, the partial correlations with 
high-school English grade-point aver- 
ages are negative. In addition, the 
partial-correlation coefficients are gen- 
erally very low, although positive. The 
highest partial correlation was .141 be- 
tween high-school English and college 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE SUBJECTS AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Zero-Order 
Number Correla- 


of Cases 


College Subject with 
Which Correlated 


Partial 

Correla- 
tion 

71-238 «+> 


b Coeffi- 
cients 


Standard 
Error of 
Estimate 


Multiple 
Correla- 


B Coeffi- 
cients 


All-university average. . 
Anthropology......... 
Architecture 


Economics and business 
Engineering 

English 

Far Eastern studies. ... 
Foreign language 
Forestry 

Geography 

Geology 

History 

Home economics 


027 


* i represents, in turn, the college subject areas as shown in the left-hand column; 1 represents the grade-point average 
in high-school English; 2, the grade-point oem in high-school mathematics; 3, the average in high-school foreign language; 
4, the average in hi h-school social science; 5, the average in high-school natural science; 6, the average in high-school elec- 
tives; 7, the g quantitative) score on the American Council on Education Psychological Examination; 8, the L (Linguistic) 
score on the ican Council on Education Psychological Examination. 


|| 
2,243 .495 .055 .629 .073 .070 .558 
603 .438 .057 .556 .115 .077 . 764 
4 258 .123 — .069 — .103 — 110 .624 
338 .200 — .004 .321 — .007 — .006 .644 
ee 198 .399 .021 .570 .038 .027 .806 
752 .349 — .066 .577 — .130 — .091 .797 
1,125 -403 — .0003 —.001 —.001 .757 
271 .110 —.142 .495 — .240 — .204 .714 
2,005 .487 .141 . 588 .188 .192 .535 
166 .294 — .089 .554 —.164 — .134 .663 
619 .397 .033 -488 .069 .045 .948 
80 -452 .138 .617 . 196 .163 .678 
650 .281 — .026 .451 — .052 — .039 . 794 
475 .338 — .022 .477 — .045 — .034 -806 
583 .344 .007 -448 .012 .O11 . 704 
283 .346 .070 .424 .136 .110 -657 
Journalism........... 107 .050 .422 .116 .084 .790 
Mathematics......... 848 .314 — .041 .520 —.077 — .059 .789 
320 .222 .017 .325 .032 .027 .721 
84 — .028 —.171 .408 —.271 — .238 .591 ] 
Philosophy........... 222 -407 -058 -576 .116 762 
|. eee 453 .260 — .042 .487 — .096 — .064 .910 
Political science....... 369 -400 .024 . 504 .047 .039 .720 
| Psychology...........}] 1,255 .356 .003 .486 .006 .004 
Sociology.............] 959 376 | —.052| .566 | —.125 - .770 
| 469 .407 .019 .585 .040 . 786 
a 
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English. The lowest partial correla- 
tions were: with engineering, —.142; 
with pharmacy, —.171. The partial- 
correlation coefficients for the other 
twenty-three® areas ranged between 
the two extremes, .141 and —.171. 

The zero-order correlation coeffi- 
cients ranged from a high of .495 be- 
tween high-school English and all-uni- 
versity average to —.028 between 
high-school English and pharmacy. 
Architecture and engineering had very 
low zero-order correlation coefficients. 
The large differences between the 
zero-order and the partial-correlation 
coefficients are examples of the curse 
of the single variable in the prediction 
of college success. Most of the magni- 
tude of the zero-order coefficients 
seems to have been due to the com- 
monality of the elements in English 
and the other high-school subjects. 
This seems to be the case with the all- 
university average. 

An analysis of the 8 coefficients 
(used to evaluate high-school English 
as a predictive criterion for success in 
various college subjects) reveals that 
English made a relatively positive 
contribution to only about six college 
areas. In descending order of the size 
of the 6 coefficient, these were English, 
forestry, home economics, journalism, 
philosophy, and anthropology. 

In approximately half of the Uni- 
versity subject areas, high-school 
English was a distinctly poor predic- 
tive criterion of success. In six of the 


8 Classical language is not included in the 
table because there were not enough cases 
available to justify its inclusion. 
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areas (sociology, chemistry, architec- 
ture, Far Eastern studies, engineering, 
and pharmacy), the 8 coefficients were 
negative. For engineering and for 
pharmacy the § coefficients were 
—.204 and —.238, respectively. 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


A follow-up study by Black® at the 
University of Washington validated 
the findings of this study. Using the 
multiple-regression equations devel- 
oped in the study reported here, Black 
calculated zero-order correlation coef- 
ficients between predicted grades and 
achieved grades in fourteen college 
areas. He used a sample of 625 stu- 
dents from the 1948 Freshman class. 
The sample was selected by using 
every third name on the class rolls. 
The correlation coefficients that he ob- 
tained corresponded almost exactly 
with the corresponding zero-order cor- 
relations produced in the previous 
study using the same procedure. 

Black also determined statistically 
what relation, if any, existed between 
the number of units taken in high- 
school subjects and the grade-point 
averages in the college subjects. He 
determined that there is no definite re- 
lation between the number of units 
taken in a high-school subject area 
and the achievement in the college 
area for which it may be prescribed. It 
possibly could be inferred from this 
that quality of performance is rela- 
tively more important than the 

® Donald B. Black, ‘‘Prediction of Academic 
Success in the University of Washington.” 


Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Washington, 1951. 
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amount of work taken in a subject 
area. 

The data which these studies pro- 
vide indicate that the validity of high- 
school English as a specific entrance 
requirement for many departments in 
the University of Washington must be 
seriously questioned. It does not seem 
possible to argue that high-school 
English is a uniformly valid require- 
ment for all subject areas. It also 
seems questionable, in the face of the 
evidence, to argue that high-school 
English is valid as a general admission 
requirement. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


It is not assumed, without proof, 
that the University of Washington 
data on high-school English would 
hold true in every institution of higher 
learning throughout the United States. 
However, the findings of other perti- 
nent research studies indicate that 
this would be a plausible hypothesis. 

Certainly, one would not argue 
from the data that an engineer, for ex- 
ample, should not have a good com- 
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mand of the English language or a 
good grasp of the fundamentals of 
English composition. However, the 
data seem to indicate that success in 
high-school English in no way guaran- 
tees any degree of success in engineer- 
ing courses. The same holds true for 
many of the other college subject 
areas. Certain suggestions as to cause 
or causes of the dubious validity of 
high-school English as a predictor of 
college success in other subject areas 
can, nevertheless, be made. 


1. High-school English often includes lit- 
erature, speech, and journalism, as well as 
composition. As a result, relatively poor ac- 
complishment in English fundamentals may 
be screened by grades acquired in the other 
areas. 

2. The marking of high-school English 
may be quite unreliable. 

3. The nature and organization of many 
college subjects may be such that the ability 
to speak and write good English has little or 
no bearing on the achievement of the student 
in these courses. 

4. The content and teaching of high- 
school English may contribute little or noth- 
ing to the type of literacy which is conducive 
to success in many college subjects as now 
constituted and taught. 
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RECRUITING TEACHERS FOR 
TOMORROW’S SCHOOLS 


RICHARD A. BARNES 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 


F THE TEACHERS of tomorrow’s 
I schools are to be of the high quali- 
ty needed to secure the proper educa- 
tion of our young people for living ef- 
fectively and happily in a democratic 
society, there will need to be a satisfy- 
ing profession in which to work, a se- 
lective recruitment program, and a 
sound teacher-education program. If 
democracy is to maintain a position of 
leadership and survive the attack of 
other life-philosophies, tomorrow’s 
schools must be taught by men and 
women who are intelligent, mentally 
and physically healthy, and well pre- 
pared for their jobs. These teachers 
must have a sincere liking for, and a 
good understanding of, young people. 
They must recognize that teacher edu- 
cation is never completed but is a con- 
tinuing process, and they must be im- 
bued with the ideal of becoming better 
teachers with each unit of experience. 
The shortage of teachers, most acute 
at the elementary-school level, and the 
need for more men and women in mili- 
tary service present difficult obstacles 
in the way of achieving these goals. 


REASONS FOR SHORTAGE 
OF TEACHERS 


Never in the history of education in 
the United States has the teaching 
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profession attracted such widespread 
public interest as prevails at the pres- 
ent time. Parents, children, teachers, 
men and women in all occupations and 
professions, and taxpayers in general 
know of the acute shortage of certified 
teachers for the schools. The public 
has been made aware of the fact that 
more teachers have been leaving the 
profession than are being replaced by 
well-educated new recruits. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
for the exodus from the teaching pro- 
fession. Chief among them has been 
the low salary paid to teachers. How- 
ever, poor living conditions, insecurity 
of tenure, little opportunity for pro- 
motion, inadequate retirement provi- 
sions, and restrictions placed upon the 
social lives of teachers have each 
played a part. 

Action has already been taken to 
eliminate, or at least reduce the mag- 
nitude of, some of these undesirable 
characteristics of teaching as a life- 
work. Much still needs to be done, 
however, before our schools can be 
adequately supplied with the quality 
of teachers which America needs in her 
schools and which our children have 
the right to expect. Let us briefly ex- 
amine some of the steps which must be 
taken before we can have a satisfac- 
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tory supply of teachers of the kind 
that we want in our schools. Teaching 
as a lifework must first be made more 
attractive to young men and young 
women of high intelligence, good men- 
tal and physical health, and sound 
moral character. 


RAISING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


In recent years most suggestions for 
a solution of this problem have cen- 
tered in, or have been based directly 
upon, thestandard of teachers’ salaries. 
It has been contended that, if teach- 
ers’ salaries were raised to a point 
where they would compare favorably 
with incomes from other lines of en- 
deavor, a sufficient number of young 
men and women of high quality would 
be attracted to teaching as a vocation. 

Salaries have been raised, though 
not enough to make the level of teach- 
ers’ salaries compare favorably with 
earnings in many occupations with 
less stringent requirements of person- 
ality and preparation. It is yet too 
early to tell whether higher salaries 
will be successful in attracting a suffi- 
cient number of desirable young 
people into the teaching profession. 
Past experience in other occupations 
and a knowledge of human nature lead 
one to believe that, if salaries are 
raised to a high enough level, there 
wil! be a grand rush toward the teach- 
ing field. 

There are two real dangers inherent 
in this method of recruiting teachers. 
High salaries would undoubtedly at- 
tract undesirable candidates as well as 
young people of sound character, 
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healthy physique, high intelligence, 
and a sincere liking for children. An 
equal, if not greater, danger is that we 
may become satisfied with quantity at 
the expense of quality. 


SELECTIVE RECRUITMENT 


Instead of accepting any person 
who says he wants to qualify for a 
teacher’s certificate, there should be a 
selective recruitment program that 
would encourage desirable candidates 
and would redirect those who do not 
show promise of becoming good teach- 
ers into occupations for which they are 
better fitted. This recruitment should 
begin in the elementary school and 
continue through college years. The 
redirection phase should continue 
within the profession and should lead 
out of the teaching field those who 
prove incapable of becoming success- 
ful teachers. 


ENCOURAGING ATTITUDE OF 
PRESENT TEACHERS 


The success of any teacher-recruit- 
ment program depends largely on the 
teachers already in the profession. The 
suggestion is heard, much too infre- 
quently and too faintly, that more 
young people would be recruited for 
teaching if the teachers now in the 
profession would approach the prob- 
lem from a different point of view. In- 
stead of broadcasting to all who will 
listen the unattractive features of 
teaching, in an apparent attempt to 
make the listeners feel sorry for the 
teacher, each teacher should take the 
position that teaching is an attractive 
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profession and one requiring both tal- 
ent and skill and that, if an individual 
is good enough, he may be permitted 
to enter this rewarding profession. 
It would be an interesting experiment 
to see this suggestion given a fair trial. 

There are undesirable features in 
every profession, and teaching has its 
share of them. But if we are really se- 
rious about wanting to recruit not 
only a larger number but a better 
quality of young people, we must quit 
stressing the undesirable features and 
emphasize the values and the rewards 
in teaching. 

There are young people who, be- 
cause of obvious lack of ability or per- 
sonality, should be directed into some 
other line of work. However, far too 
many teachers in both high school and 
college advise all students to stay 
away from teaching. A young lady 
who was doing her student teaching 
stopped in my office recently and 
asked whether all teachers disliked 
their jobs. She was doing student 
teaching at a time which made it con- 
venient for her to have her luncheon in 
the school cafeteria. All the teachers at 
the luncheon table asked her each day 
when she came in whether she still 
thought she would like to be a teacher. 
In all the time she had been doing stu- 
dent teaching, only one teacher had 
encouraged her to continue her prepa- 
ration for teaching. This young stu- 
dent was seriously considering giving 
up her plans to teach and seeking some 
other type of employment. Such an 
attitude on the part of those already 
in the profession will not encourage 
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desirable candidates to choose teach- 
ing as a vocation. 

If the many teachers who are thor- 
oughly interested in, and challenged 
by, their work are careful to speak 
positively instead of negatively about 
teaching as a life-profession, fewer 
promising candidates will be directed 
away from the teaching field. During 
the preschool period through perhaps 
Grade V or VI, children are definitely 
attracted to the profession, and there 
is ample evidence of their admiration 
and respect for both teachers and 
teaching. They play school, quote 
their teachers incessantly, and repeat- 
edly affirm their intention of becoming 
teachers. From about Grade VI on, 
children seem rapidly to lose this in- 
terest. Part of our recruitment loss is 
due to the attitude of the teachers 
with whom these children come in 
contact at junior and senior high 
school level. 

Teachers who sincerely believe in 
teaching as an honorable and desirable 
occupation must work individually 
and in organized groups to sell their 
profession to young people who show 
promise of becoming good teachers. 
The seed of interest may be sown at 
the elementary-school level. The im- 
portance of arousing an interest at an 
early age is shown by a recent survey 
of five thousand high-school students 
conducted by the Indiana University 
School of Education. Only 2 per cent 
of these students said that they had 
definitely decided to become teachers, 
and 4 per cent reported that they 
probably would prepare for teaching. 
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About 20 per cent of those who had 
decided to teach had made their deci- 
sion before entering Grade VII, and 44 
per cent did so during Grades VII 
through X." 

High-school teachers should be on 
the lookout for boys and girls who 
seem to possess the qualities essential 
in a good teacher and should strongly 
encourage these young people to con- 
sider teaching for their lifework. The 
same may be said of college teachers 
when they are advising students. We 
cannot compete with other professions 
for the interest of desirable young 
people unless we set up a positive re- 
cruiting program throughout the en- 
tire field. 


SOUND TEACHER-EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND TEACHER 
RETENTION 


The desire of a large number of fine 
young people to teach will not, in it- 
self, provide good teachers for tomor- 
row’s schools. There must be sound 
teacher-education programs in the in- 
stitutions in which future teachers are 
enrolled. Also there must be a greater 
retention of teachers within the pro- 

1“Students Reject Teaching as a Career,’’ 


Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXI (March, 
1953), 407. 
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fession. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of these two signifi- 
cant phases of the teacher problem. 

The schools must be kept open. 
However, we should exercise care in 
the selection of new recruits to the 
profession, and we should raise the 
level of our provisions for pre-service 
and in-service teacher education. We 
should guard against becoming so con- 
cerned about the great need for num- 
bers that we lower our sights and mis- 
take quantity for quality. Once the 
profession is supplied with high-quali- 
ty teachers who are enthusiastic about 
their profession, we shall not need to 
worry about a shortage of good teach- 
ers; the enthusiasm of these teachers 
will attract like personalities to pre- 
pare for teaching. 

There are many excellent teachers 
in our schools, for whom we are very 
thankful. Unfortunately there are 
also teachers who do not qualify, in 
preparation, ability, or personality, as 
teachers. Our continuing task should 
be to build up the personnel of the 
teaching profession to the point where 
teaching will rank among the most im- 
portant professions, in practice as well 
as in theory, and each can say proud- 
ly, “I am a teacher.” 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


TT: following references have been 
selected from the literature which 
appeared in the last half of 1952 and 
the first half of 1953. Researches and 
statements of opinion continue to re- 
flect the feeling that the welfare of our 
society demands the highly discrimi- 
native use of our human resources. 

Included in this issue as an addi- 
tional aid for educational workers is a 
list of pertinent films supplied by 
Kenneth D. Norberg. 


DISTRIBUTION! 


591. ANDERSON, RutH E. “An Annotated 

Bibliography of School and College In- 
formation,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVI (October, 1952), 170- 
208. 
Lists 175 items selected from the pertinent 
literature which has appeared since the fall 
of 1948. Includes a wide range of indexes 
and guides to varied types of institutions 
for postsecondary education. 


592. F. “Why Don’t They 
Go to College?” Personnel and Guid- 


1See also Item 274 (Mullen) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the April, 1953, is- 
sue of the Elementary School Journal and Item 
550 (Frederiksen and Schrader) in the list ap- 
pearing in the May, 1953, issue of the School Re- 
view. 
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ance Journal, XXXI (March, 1953), 
352-56. 


A questionnaire study which revealed to a 
certain extent the importance of noneco- 
nomic factors, especially the cultural level 
of the home, in determining which high- 
school graduates go to college. 


. Brtovsky, Davip; McMasters, 


LIAM; SHORR, JOSEPH E.; and SINGER, 
STANLEY L. “Individual and Group 
Counseling,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXI (March, 1953), 363-65. 


Reports a controlled experiment to com- 
pare group and individual vocational coun- 
seling of high-school Seniors. In terms of 
the realism of vocational objectives, as 
rated by a jury, there were no significant 
statistical differences between the group- 
counseled and the individually counseled 
students. 


. BrncHAM, WALTER V. “Expectancies,”’ 


Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIII (Spring, 1953), 47-53. 
Points out, with illustrations, the advan- 
tages of expressing prediction in expectancy 
tables, from which a counselor may tell an 
individual his chances of attaining such- 
and-such a degree of success. 


. BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR H. “Clerical In- 


terest and Clerical Aptitude,’”’ Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 304-6. 

Research into the relationship between 
clerical aptitude and clerical interest led 
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the author to conclude that ‘‘measures of 
vocational interest do not furnish a sub- 
stantial basis for inferences about the pres- 
ence or absence of special aptitudes. Nor 
can special aptitude measures be used to 
replace interest tests.” 


. BRowN, KENNETH E., and JOHNSON, 
Puitip G. Education for the Talented in 
Mathematics and Science. A Report of a 
Joint Conference of the Cooperative 
Committee on the Teaching of Science 
and Mathematics of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and the United States Office of 
Education. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 
15. Pp. vi+34. 

Current shortages of scientists and engi- 
neers demand that every effort be made to 
identify high-school pupils of high poten- 
tialities for the advanced study of mathe- 
matics and science and to stimulate them 
to study in these fields. 


. Emery, Donatp. “Surveying Job In- 
tentions,” Clearing House, XXVII 
(November, 1952), 144~45. 

Reports an annual survey of the job inten- 
tions of Senior high-school pupils. The dis- 
tribution of choices is compared with the 
United States Census distribution of work- 
ers. 


. Harricer, Guy N. “College Entrance 
Requirements Need Not Be a Prob- 
lem,” Educational Leadership, X (May, 
1953), 481-85. 

By making Grade IX a “critical season”’ 
for the study and counsel of each pupil, 
mass preparation for mythical, generalized 
‘‘college-entrance requirements”’ is avoided. 


. HoLLINsHEAD, Byron S. Who Should 
Go to College. New York: Published for 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education by Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xviii+190. 

In illuminating the problem of maximum 
development and employment of our hu- 
man resources, this study estimates per 
cents of our youth who are able to profit by 
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college education, reports per cents who do 
and do not go to college, and evaluates 
various suggestions for obtaining the col- 
lege enrolment of all who have college abil- 
ity. A valuable chapter is contributed by 
Robert J. Havighurst and Robert R. 
Rodgers on the special problem of motiva- 
tion to attend post-high-school educational 
institutions. 


. HUGHELL, WitMa, and LANCE, GERALD 


G. “Student-Parent-Counselor Confer- 
ences,” Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, XXXI (May, 1953), 509-12. 

An example of good practice in analysis and 
counseling of ninth-graders for vocational 
and educational choices. 


. Job Guide for Young Workers (1953 edi- 


tion). Washington: Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, April, 1953. Pp. 32. 

A bulletin giving fundamental information 
in tabular form about a number of occupa- 
tions which may be entered upon by begin- 
ning workers. 


. Jonnson, A. PEMBERTON. “Counseling 


Engineering Freshmen,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, XIII 
(Spring, 1953), 133-44. 

A description of the program at Purdue 
University. Presents data on the validation 
of items on the counseling record. 


. MAHONEY, Haroxp J. Occupational In- 


formation for Counselors: The Essential 
Content for Training Courses. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1952. Pp. viii+70. 

Reports a research study in which 333 dis- 
tinctive items of occupational information 
were rated by a jury of experts on their es- 
sentiality for counselors. The 203 items 
chosen by from 66.6 to 100.0 per cent of the 
jury are listed in the report. 


. PaTTERSON, Russett L., and Fortu, 


P. G. “The Effectiveness of Guidance 
Center Counseling,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLVI (January, 1953), 
359-63. 
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Data from a veterans’ center show that 
those veterans who followed the advice 
given were generally more successful than 
those who did not. 


. “Services to Youth Entering the Labor 
Market,” Employment Security Review, 
XX (April, 1953), 3-32. 

An entire number of this organ of the 
United States Employment Service is de- 
voted to exposition of the co-operative 
working relationships between public em- 
ployment services and public and private 
secondary schools. 


. SMALL, LEONARD. Personality Deter- 
minants of Vocational Choice. Psycho- 
logical Monographs: General and Ap- 
plied, Vol. LX VII, No. 351. Washing- 
ton: American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1953. Pp. 22. 

A controlled study, comparing the voca- 
tional choices of ‘‘a definitely maladjusted 
group”? of boys with ‘“‘a better-adjusted 
group.’”’ Sheds much light on fantasy, real- 
ity, and other mechanisms in vocational 
choice. 


. Storrs, Srpytt V. “Evaluative Data 
on the G.A.T.B.,”’ Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, XXXI (November, 
1952), 87-90. 

Presents correlations of the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery as a whole and in its 
separate components with Wechsler-Bel- 
levue Intelligence Scale. 


. SUPER, DonALp E. “A Theory of Voca- 
tional Development,” American Psy- 
chologist, VIII (May, 1953), 185-90. 
Reviews the theory advanced by Eli Ginz- 
berg and his collaborators (Occupational 
Choice, Columbia University Press, 1951); 
points out its limitations; and advances his 
own theory, drawn from numerous re- 
searches and expositions of theory, in a 
series of ten propositions. 


. “Symposium on College Admission Re- 
quirements,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXVIII (Jan- 
uary, 1953), 6-47. 


Ten authorities discuss college-admission 
requirements from varied viewpoints. Of 
special significance are the articles on 
‘Secondary School—College Relations in 
Michigan” by Clyde Vroman; ‘‘Admissions 
Criteria: A Review of the Literature’’ by 
Joseph P. Cosand; and ‘‘In Defense of a 
Subject Pattern” by H. A. Spindt. 


. TRYTTEN, M. H. Student Deferment in 

Selective Service: A Vital Factor in Na- 
tional Security. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 
viii+140. 
The problems of most effective utilization 
of manpower in the present period of na- 
tional peril are discussed from many angles 
and in the light of major facts concerning 
our human resources. 


. ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W. “Expand- 
ing Occupational Opportunities for 
Women,” Monthly Labor Review, 
LXXVI (April, 1953), 381-83. 

Brings out numerous striking changes that 
have occurred since 1940. 


ADJUSTMENT? 


. “The Dean of Girls in High School,” 
Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, XVI (October, 1952), 
3-38. 

A series of articles which illuminate the 
various functions of the dean of girls in 
high school. 


. GiuEcK, SHELDON. “The Home, the 
School, and Delinquency,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIII (Winter, 
1953), 17-32. 


While this article presents important rela- 
tions established in the author’s intensive 
research, its delineation of many problems 
in research technique is perhaps a more 
noteworthy contribution. 


2See also Items 284 (Griffiths), 290 (The 
Child), and 261 (Cohen) in the list of selected ref- 
erences appearing in the April, 1953, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal, and Item 545 (Hertz- 
man) in the list appearing in the May, 1953, issue 
of the School Review. 
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. Gortow, Leon; Hocu, Erasmus L.; 
and TELscHow, Eart F. The Nature of 
Nondirective Group Psychotherapy. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
Pp. xiv+144. 

Reports the results of three dissertations 
that employed the same body of data. 


. HUMPHREVILLE, FRANCES T. “Learning 
about Pupils through Their Written 
Comments on Selected Stories,” School 
Review, LX (December, 1952), 541-44. 


An English teacher illustrates a method in 
English composition by which pupils reveal 
their problems. 


. McGHEE, FLoRENCE. Please Excuse 
Johnny. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1952. Pp. 242. 


A supervisor of child welfare and attend- 
ance reports, in a series of narratives, her 
experiences with pupils and their home 
lives. A wide range of problems are most 
graphically presented. 


. Matm, MARGUERITE, and JAMISON, 
Outs G. Adolescence. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
viii+512. 

Giving special emphasis to the several as- 
pects of adjustment characteristic of ado- 
lescence, this book represents a careful sift- 
ing and an interesting presentation of the 
extensive literature in the field. 


. Morcan, Henry H. “A Psychometric 
Comparison of Achieving and Non- 
achieving College Students of High 
Ability,” Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, XVI (August, 1952), 292-98. 


Using well-known inventories of interests, 
adjustment, and motivation, the writer 
found such nonintellectual or personality 
variables as the following to be related to 
the academic achievement of his subjects: 
maturity and seriousness of interests; 
awareness of, and concern for, other per- 
sons; a sense of responsibility; motivation. 


. SERENE, Micwaet F. “An Experiment 
in Motivational Counseling,” Person- 
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nel and Guidance Journal, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 319-24. 


Counseling the underachievers of Grade 
XI resulted in raising the correlation be- 
tween ability and achievement in the class 
as a whole from .566 to .760. 


. SuntcK, DANIEL. “Anxiety in the Test- 


ing Situation,”’ Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXI (March, 1953), 384-87. 


A helpful analysis of the causes of anxiety 
in the testing situation, followed by a num- 
ber of practical suggestions for inducing 
calmness and control. 


. Stavson, S. R. Child Psychotherapy. 


New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. xiv+332. 


A treatment organized sequentially around 
child development (normal needs), patho- 
genesis, and psychotherapy. From the au- 
thor’s extended experience in a child-guid- 
ance clinic, case studies are cited to illus- 
trate principles. 


. TABA, Hitpa; Brapy, ELIZABETH 


HALL; RoBINSON, JOHN T.; and VIck- 
ERY, WILLIAM E. Diagnosing Human 
Relations Needs. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1951. Pp. xii+ 
156. 


Describes in successive chapters the use of 
diaries by pupils, parent interviews, sched- 
ules of participation in school life, socio- 
metric procedures, open questions, and 
teacher logs of class procedures as means of 
gaining understanding of pupils and their 
needs. With each technique, the authors 
offer practical suggestions on use and or- 
ganization and interpretation of results. 


. THomPsoN, R. E. “A Validation of the 


Glueck Social Prediction Scale for 
Proneness to Delinquency,” Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police 
Science, XLIII (November—December, 
1952), 451-70. 

Reports a study showing that the Glueck 
Social Prediction Scale identified accurate- 
ly “91 per cent of the boys who in the years 
that followed proved definitely to be either 
nondelinquents or delinquents.”’ 
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624. WATTENBERG, WILLIAM W. “Problems 


of the ‘Little Mother,’ ” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, XXXI (May, 1953), 
513-15. 

Effectively points to the problems of mal- 
adjustment in boys which arise in broken 
homes managed by sisters. 


. What’s Happening to Delinquent Chil- 
dren in YOUR Town? Prepared by the 
Special Juvenile Delinquency Project 
for the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1953. Pp. vi+26. 
An extended list of questions about prac- 
tices in the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency which may serve as a check 
list for the study of any community in re- 
gard to this problem. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT? 


. BucKLEN, Harry E. “A Teacher 
Looks at Our Social Class Structure,’ 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXXIX (January, 1953), 14— 
26. 

Useful for its definition of important forces 
which counselors must understand in per- 
forming their functions. 


. Buros, Oscar (editor). The Fourth 

Mental Measurements Yearbook. High- 
land Park, New Jersey: Gryphon Press, 
1953. Pp. xxiv+1164. 
A comprehensive review of the literature in 
measurements from 1948-51, inclusive, is 
presented in two sections: ‘‘Tests and Re- 
views”? and ‘‘Books and Reviews.’’ The 
candid reviews of all types of educational 
and psychological tests constitute a valu- 
able aid to the counselor or other educa- 
tional worker in selecting tests and inter- 
preting results from them. 


. CoGAN, Morris L. ‘Toward a Defini- 
tion of Profession,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XXIII (Winter, 1953), 
33-50. 


3 See also Item 506 (Ferdian) in the list of se- 
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Reports a scholarly study bearing on nu- 
merous considerations which are of impor- 
tance in the work of vocational advise- 
ment. Includes a bibliography of fifty-one 
items. 


. Cummins, L. Ross, and Scott, C. Wi1n- 


FIELD. “Philosophical Bases of Com- 
munity Guidance Services,” School Re- 
view, LX (September, 1952), 343-51. 
Presents a review of the literature on com- 
munity guidance services appearing in 
1940-51 and lists important problems con- 
cerning functions and operations. Supplies 
a bibliography of thirty-nine items. 


. DIMICHAEL, SALVATORE G. “Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation for the Mentally 
Retarded,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXI (April, 1953), 428-32. 
An overview of problems, program, and 
progress, with special reference to the work 
of the Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 


. Education, LXXIII (March, 1953) 


403-56. 

An entire number devoted to the theme of 
guidance toward occupations in science. 
Contributions from fifteen authors. 


. Education, LXXIII (April, 1953), 459- 


516. 

This issue is a ‘“Guidance Number’’ made 
up of varied contributions from fourteen 
authors. 


. “Educational and Psychological Test- 


ing,” Review of Educational Research, 
XXIII (February, 1953), 1-110. 


A review of the literature appearing in the 
preceding three-year period, organized in 
several chapters about the ‘“Development 
and Applications of Test of General Mental 
Ability,” “Special Aptitude,’’ ‘“Nonprojec- 
tive Tests of Personality and Interest,’’ 
‘*Projective Tests of Personality,” ‘“Tests 
of Educational Achievement in Schools and 
Colleges,’”’ and ‘‘Tests of Educational 
Achievement outside the Schools.” 


. Goopricu, THomas A. “Gains in Self- 
understanding through Pre-college 


lected references appearing in the April, 1953, 
issue of the School Review. 
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Clinics,’ Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, XXXI (April, 1953), 433-38. 
Cites the experience of Michigan State Col- 
lege in conducting three-day counseling 
clinics for entering Freshmen during the 
summer preceding entrance. Submits some 
objective evidence of the value of such 
practice. 


. “Guidance in the Secondary School,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVII 
(March, 1953), 5-172. 

An entire number composed of more than 
twenty articles on different phases of guid- 
ance. 


. Harcar, GEorGE A., and LEONARD, 
Recis J. “Minimum Guidance Testing 
Programs for Catholic Secondary 
Schools,”’ Catholic Educational Review, 
L (June, 1952), 394-402. 


Lists tests for budgets of various sizes. 


. HartTLeEy, Davin, and HEDLunND, PauL 
A. Reactions of High School Seniors to 
Their Guidance Programs: A Method of 
Evaluating a Guidance Program. Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Bulle- 
tin, No. 1411. Albany, New York: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Press, 
1952. Pp. 86. 

The Seniors of thirty-five selected high 
schools of New York State were canvassed 
by questionnaire to ascertain the extent to 
which they had felt a need for guidance in 
four broad areas and the extent to which 
guidance service had met those needs. 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. “The Advising, 
Guidance, and Counseling of Junior 
College Students,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVII (February, 1953), 
19-36. 


Purposes, varied organizations, and major 
features of counseling programs are de- 
scribed, with many illustrations from Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. 


. Junior College Journal, XXII (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 245-79. 
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Presents a series of articles treating of vari- 
ous aspects of guidance at the junior-col- 
lege level and affording a number of ex- 
amples of good practice. 


. Kinxer, H. RoBert, and Fox, 


642. 


LIAM H. A Study of High School Guid- 
ance Services in a Six-State Area. Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, Indiana 
University, 1953. Pp. xii+108. 

A questionnaire survey of the status of 
guidance in high schools of the Middle 
West. 


. Knapp, RoBert H. Practical Guidance 


Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xii+320. 


A general textbook, touching upon the 
guidance function at all educational levels. 
The concept of guidance is somewhat 
broader and more inclusive than that which 
is the usual criterion for selection of these 
selected references. 


LINDGREN, HENRY C1ay. Psychology of 
Personal and Social Adjustment. New 
York: American Book Co., 1953. Pp. 
x+482. 

A college textbook illuminating a wide 
range of human problems and relations, 
and characterized by judicious employ- 
ment of the scholarly literature in each 
area. Excellent chapter-end bibliographies. 


. NorTuRupP, GRANT J. “The Duties and 


Responsibilities of Shared Counselors,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVI 
(December, 1952), 295-303. 
A report of research which calls attention 
to the practice of having one counselor 
shared by two or more schools. 


. SHOSTROM, EVERETT L., and BRAMMER, 


LAWRENCE M. The Dynamics of the 
Counseling Process. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xvi+214. 

While this book was developed primarily in 
a college setting, the points of view ex- 
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pressed can be applied at other educational 
levels. A concept of “‘Self-adjustive Coun- 
seling” is set forth in early pages of the 
book, and successive chapters develop the 
idea under such headings as “‘Establishing 
Readiness for Counseling,’’ ‘“The Initial 
Interview,’? Exploratory Phase,’’ 
“‘The Synthesis Interviews.”’ 


. “Symposium: Counseling the Mentally 
Retarded and Their Parents,” Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, TX (April, 1953), 
99-124. 


Five papers treating the general problems 
of counseling this special] group. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Essentials of 
Guidance Services in Elementary 
Schools,” Elementary School Journal, 
LIII (December, 1952), 207-10. 

An article of opinion, describing guidance 
services or features that should be estab- 
lished in the elementary school. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E.; JAcoBs, Ros- 
ERT; SELOVER, MARGARET; and Town- 
SEND, AGATHA, with the advice and co- 
operation of the Public Schools Ad- 


visory Committee of the Educational 
Records Bureau. Introduction to Testing 
and the Use of Test Results in Public 
Schools. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953. Pp. x+114. 

General principles governing the planning 
of a testing program, selection of tests, ad- 
ministration of tests, analysis and inter- 
pretation of test results, recording of scores, 
and employment of test results in counsel- 
ing. 

. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Volume 
I, No. 1 (Autumn, 1952). 


Concurrent with the organization of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Occupations was renamed the Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal and was broad- 
ened in its scope to become the official or- 
gan of the new association. As a constituent 
element of the new association, in the au- 
tumn of 1952 the National Vocational 
Guidance Association launched the Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly. Its aim is to com- 
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plement, rather than to compete with, the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal by pub- 
lishing short articles exclusively related to 
vocational guidance and adjustment. 


Warner, W. Lioyp. American Life— 
Dream and Reality. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xvi+ 
268. 

A work of interpretation of American so- 
ciety well calculated to give the counselor 
fundamental orientation in the social scene 
in which he seeks to carry out his functions. 


. Waters, E. W. “Problems of Rural 


Negro High School Seniors on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland: A Consid- 
eration for Guidance,” Journal of Negro 
Education, XXII (Spring, 1953), 115- 
25. 

Principal instrument of this survey to de- 
termine problems of rural Negro high- 
school Seniors was R. E. Bender’s Problem 
Check List Form for Rural Youth. 


. WESMAN, ALEXANDER G. “The Differ- 


ential Aptitude Tests,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, XXXI (December, 
1952), 167-70. 

Reports what has been learned about the 
value of this battery in five years of experi- 
ence. 


. Wittiams, Nancy. “A Study of the 


Validity of the Verbal Reasoning Sub- 
test and the Abstract Reasoning Sub- 
test of the Differential Aptitude Tests,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XII (Spring, 1952), 129-31. 

Correlations with general intelligence were 
of sufficient magnitude to suggest that the 
use of this battery could render unneces- 
sary the administration of general intelli- 
gence tests at the secondary-school level. 


. WootF, Mavrice D., and Wootr, 


JEANNE A. The Student Personnel Pro- 
gram: Its Development and Integration 
in the High School and College. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1953. Pp. x+416. 
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Includes guidance activity as one of several 
prominent elements of the student person- 
nel program. Treatments of individual fea- 
tures are followed and concluded by a chap- 
ter on administration and organization of 
the total program. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is re- 
stricted to recent 16mm films not pre- 
viously listed in this journal. All list- 
ings are sound films unless otherwise 
indicated. 


654. College: Your Challenge. 10 minutes, 
black and white. Chicago: Coronet 
Films, 1953. 

A presentation of the benefits of college 


education addressed to students at the 
high-school level. 


. Insuring Our Investment in Youth. 15 
minutes, black and white. Des Moines, 


Iowa: Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 
1952. 


A public relations film which demonstrates 
the need for guidance services in the schools 
and shows how counseling and occupation- 
al study may help to improve the efficient 
use of educational and industrial resources. 


. Responsibility. 12 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Young America 
Films, Inc., 1952. 


One of a film series entitled ‘‘Discussion 
Problems in Group Living,’’ this film tells 
the story of a high-school boy’s efforts to 
meet his responsibilities. Uses an ‘‘open 
end”’ device to encourage audience discus- 
sion of the problems that are raised. 


657. 


Working Together for Tomorrow’s Jobs. 
11 minutes, color. New York: National 
Urban League, 1952. 

Dealing with the ‘‘Career Conference’’ ac- 
tivities of the National Urban League, this 
film shows how certain phases of career- 
planning can be organized through the co- 
operative efforts of educational and indus- 
trial agencies. 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., NEW york‘ 


658. 


660. 


Age of Turmoil. 19 minutes, black and 
white. 1953. 


Signs of “‘turmoil,’’ such as opposition to 
parental authority, giggling, arguing, day- 
dreaming, and vacillation, are exhibited by 
six adolescents, whose parents respond with 
varying degrees of understanding. 


. Meaning of Adolescence. 14 minutes, 


black and white. 1953. 


Deals with the developmental require- 
ments of adolescents in the urban American 
culture. Explains the ‘‘excessive”’ behavior 
of this age group and suggests methods by 
which adults can help boys and girls make 
successful adjustments during this difficult 
period. 


Meeting the Needs of Adolescents. 16 
minutes, black and white. 1953. 


Shows what understanding parents can do 
to meet the physical, mental, spiritual, and 
social needs of their adolescent children. 
Illustrates the problem by showing a spe- 
cific family including a seventeen-year-old 
girl and a fourteen-year-old boy. 


4The McGraw-Hill films reviewed in this is- 
sue are part of a series of five films on “‘Adoles- 
cent Development.”’ The other two titles, Physi- 
cal Aspects of Puberty and Social-Sex Altitudes in 
Adolescence, were not available for preview at the 
time this listing was prepared. 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


E. L. THORNDIKE and CLARENCE L. BARN- 
HART, Thorndtke-Barnhart High School 
Dictionary. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1952. Pp. xxiv+1096. $4.00. 


Webster’s New World Dictionary of the Ameri- 
can Language: College Edition. Compiled 
by JosEpH H. Frrenp, Davin B. GuRAL- 
NIK, and OrHers. Cleveland 2: World 
Publishing Co., 1953. Pp. xxxvi+1724. 
$5.00. 


The first of the dictionaries here consid- 
ered is one of a series of three designed for 
the use of students in elementary school and 
in high school. They all appeared in 1952, the 
Beginning Dictionary (Grades IV—V) being 
adapted for nine-year-olds and containing 
dictionary lessons for the beginner, and the 


Junior Dictionary (Grades V-VIII) con- 
tinuing the idea of giving young students 
some idea of what dictionaries are for and 
how they are to be used. 

The book here under review is the high- 
school dictionary of the series, designed par- 
ticularly for Grades IX—XII. The appear- 
ance of the printed page has been given close 
attention, as is usual in this series, not only 
by suitable typographical devices, but also 
by the inclusion of illustrations, 2,000 of 
them, well designed to serve the purpose of 
illuminating the definitions. Pronunciations 
are given in an extremely simple and satis- 
factory phonetic system. Words such as 
abalone, adobe, appendicitis have their Ameri- 
can origin indicated. 

Scrupulous care has been taken to keep 
the definitions and etymologies simple and 
well within the range of the high-school stu- 
dent’s comprehension. One of the most help- 
ful features of the work is the generous in- 


clusion of “usage notes,” garnished off in a 
great many instances with illustrative sen- 
tences well written to cover the points in- 
volved. 

The book claims 75,000 entries, 100,000 
meanings, and 25,000 sentences and phrases 
given to clarify meaning. It is an attractive 
volume, in the production of which people 
in academic work all over the country have 
had a share. 

The second work to be noticed here is a 
dictionary of a more comprehensive scope 
than that just mentioned. It is the “College 
Edition” of a dictionary having the same 
title that appeared in 1951 in the “‘Encyclo- 
pedic Edition” in two volumes. Judging from 
a physical comparison of the earlier two- 
volume work and the one now being con- 
sidered, the type for the larger work of 1951 
was held and reworked for the smaller dic- 
tionary, such entries as could best be spared 
from the first edition being slipped out to 
make room for new terms included in the 
“College Edition.” The result is a desk-size 
dictionary, the majority of whose entries are 
identical with those appearing in the larger 
two-volume work. 

This utilization by the publishers of a pre- 
vious type-setting and proofreading has en- 
abled them to present a book of remarkable 
size at a modest price. The work claims to 
have 142,000 entries, a larger number than is 
found in any competing dictionary. For a 
long time now the race has been on among 
dictionary publishers to see who could round 
up the most entries, and a zeal, which I feel 
is not of knowledge, has been manifested in 
that direction. 

What the end of such striving for ever in- 
creasing the number of entries is going to be, 
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I do not know. The present limit can hardly 
be exceeded without cutting the definitions 
and etymologies further than is now being 
done. And they are now about as short and 
bare as they can well be. The logical outcome 
of this race for superiority in number of en- 
tries will be to take us back to the original 
practice of having such entries as: Magis- 
trate, governor; Magnificence, sumptuous- 
ness; Maladie, disease. 

By using such treatment as this, and by 
resorting to that size of type known as 
“brilliant,” perhaps half a million entries 
could be run up. But of course the cause of 
good dictionary-making would not be ad- 
vanced thereby. 

Not that the publishers of the present dic- 
tionary are subject to criticism for the un- 
wholesome looks of their page. The appear- 
ance of the page is good. The etymologies 
and the definitions are certainly as ample as 
are usually found in works of this kind. The 
pronunciations are well indicated by means 
of a key containing forty-six symbols for the 
main body of the language, and eight addi- 
tional ones for setting forth foreign sounds 
that have to be dealt with on occasion. The 
whole treatment of pronunciation, both in 
the body of the dictionary and in the fore- 
matter, is liberal and enlightened. The essay 
on “The English Language” by Harold 
Whitehall is exceptionally well done, as 
everybody acquainted with Mr. Whitehall 
would expect it to be. 

As I have suggested, there are many en- 
tries in the book that I could have spared 
gladly in return for a more ample treatment 
of some of the definitions and etymologies. I 
could dispense with such terms as baccivorous, 
Balmung, bdellium, beccafico, begohm, bez ant- 
ler, bolide, botryoid, falciform, faradic, ytterbia, 
2oisite, zoosporangium, zygapophysis. But, for 
all I know, a dictionary publisher might run 
financial risks by omitting them, and a great 
hue and cry might be raised if such words as 
these were left out of all but the unabridged 
or specialized dictionaries. However, the 
definitions of many of these expressions can 
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hardly be made comprehensible to any but 
the special student, and he of course does not 
need them. 

This dictionary, however, is to be com- 
mended for including more modern terms 
than are usually found in such a work. It has 
such terms as cybernetics, wetback, napalm, 
Slying saucer, simulcast, and many more. 
More work needs to be done in this direction. 
Such terms as dean’s list, Bankers’ Mile, 
downy woodpecker, therapist, bathing beauty, 
sweater girl, BB gun, beanshooter, and many 
more might well be given place in a diction- 
ary with such a title as this one has. 

The “Webster” in the title of course re- 
fers to Noah Webster, a name that inevitably 
slants the minds of most people in the direc- 
tion of G. & C. Merriam Webster diction- 
aries. One wonders whether the publishers 
were not aware of the danger that the word 
“Webster” in the title might mislead some 
persons who would not be well enough in- 
formed to distinguish between dictionaries 
thus named. In the Foreword, signed by 
“The Editors,” the justification given for the 
title is that the dictionary “‘is based especial- 
ly on the broad foundations laid down for 
American dictionaries by Noah Webster” 
(p. vii). Editor Whitehall, in the essay al- 
ready mentioned, however, says: “The first 
American lexicographer to hit upon the par- 
ticular pattern that distinguishes the Ameri- 
can dictionary was Webster’s lifelong rival, 
Joseph E. Worcester” (p. xxxiii). 

The fact that the publishers brought out 
the book under a title which might be mis- 
leading does not detract from its usefulness. 
The dictionary itself is a good piece of work, 
and its editors are to be congratulated. 


MitTrorp M. MATHEWS 
University of Chicago 
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CHARLES CARPENTER Fries, The Structure of 
English. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1952. Pp. 304. 


The Structure of English attempts to apply 
more fully than they have previously been 
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applied in school grammars some of the prin- 
ciples underlying the modern scientific study 
of language. It also presents an entirely new 
method of describing the English sentence. 
The eighteenth-century doctrine that 
English can be described in the terminology 
of Latin grammar has been challenged fre- 
quently during the last half-century. Based 
upon such studies as those of Sterling A. 
Leonard, this challenge of the grammar of 
“usage”? demonstrated that knowledge of 
rules or of purists’ dicta often did not repre- 
sent the actual practice of “standard” Eng- 
lish and, indeed, very often prescribed forms 
having little currency outside the classroom. 
This challenge was based also on historical 
evidence (for example, Leonard’s The Doc- 
trine of Correctness in English Usage,') that 
many of the rules themselves were unsound 
linguistically. And yet, as Fries writes: 


Very few of those concerned with the practi- 
cal teaching of English or other languages even 
know that anyone has ever insisted that the ma- 
terials and procedures of ‘formal grammar’ are 
basically false [p. 277]. 


The difference between the older tradi- 
tional procedure of grammatical analysis and 
the approach used here lies in the fact that 
the conventional method begins with the to- 
tal meanings and uses the meanings as the 
basis for an analysis that ascribes technical 
names to portions of total meanings already 
known, whereas Fries’s method starts from 
the description of the formal devices that are 
present and the patterns that make them 
significant and arrives at the structural 
meanings as a result of the analysis. 

To indicate the four functioning units or 
parts of speech, Fries uses the notation “Class 
1,” “Class 2,” “Class 3,” and “Class 4.” The 
reader familiar with the conventional gram- 
mar will probably attempt to equate the 
class numbers with the usual names, 
“nouns,” “verbs,” “adjectives,” and “ad- 


1§. A. Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness in 
English Usage. Madison, Wisconsin: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1929. 
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verbs.” However, in the four large classes, 
the lexical meaning (the meaning of words) 
is rather clearly separable from the structural 
meaning, or the arrangement in which these 
words appear. 

The words not included in the four classes 
are considered “function words” (for ex- 
ample, the, may, not, very, and, at, to, there, 
when, after, well, yes, listen, please, let us). It 
is usually difficult, if not impossible, to indi- 
cate a lexical meaning apart from the struc- 
tural meaning which these units signal, and 
all the function words must be learned and 
reacted to as words. For example, in the 
word group “the ship sails today,” the isa 
“signal to structural meaning” and deter- 
mines the part of speech of sails. 

The history of the English language shows 
that, as the inflected forms of English be- 
came scantier, and as the syntactical rela- 
tions were less and less adequately expressed 
by the forms of the words themselves, posi- 
tion in the sentence gradually took over func- 
tions originally foreign to it. Hence, word 
order became the most fundamental and 
most powerful of all relating methods. Mean- 
ings teally came to depend upon an intricate 
system of formal features apart from the 
words as vocabulary units. This concept of 
word order is basic to an understanding of 
the description of the patterns of the con- 
trastive differences that signal the various 
types of utterances: (1) questions, (2) state- 
ments, and (3) commands. It is also basic to 
comprehending the discussion of structural 
meanings under the following topics: “‘Sub- 
jects,” “Objects,” “Modifiers,” “Sequence 
Sentences,” and “Included Sentences.” The 
author concludes the book with the state- 
ment: 


The chief value of a systematic analysis and 
description of the signals of structural meaning 
in English is the insight it can give concerning 
the way our language works, and, through Eng- 
lish, into the nature and functioning of human 
languages [p. 296]. 


LUE FURNESS 


University of Wyoming 
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Francis D. Curtis and GEORGE GREISEN 
MALLINSON, Science in Daily Life. Bos- 
ton 17: Ginn & Co., 1953. Pp. xii+570. 
$3.96. 


Curtis is well known in the field of science 
education for his many excellent contribu- 
tions. It is a pleasure to see another of his 
publications, and particularly so since he has 
carried out so many of the worth-while ideas 
he has earlier helped to formulate in theory. 

Science in Daily Life is a textbook de- 
signed for use at the ninth-grade level. It is 
organized around two frames of reference: 
(1) the environmental unit with social im- 
plications and (2) the fundamental science 
principles that are involved in understanding 
these aspects of the environment. 

The idea of an environmental unit is not 
new, and the topics treated are standard for 
a ninth-grade textbook. The treatment of 
science principles, however, is unusual in its 
thoroughness and emphasis. Science prin- 
ciples are identified as they appear in the 
text with a superscript ©), and there is a list 
of science principles at the end of each unit. 


Even many of the pictures are pointed up 
with a question asking for the application of 
one or more principles. 

The titles of the environmental units and 
the order in which they appear are as follows: 


The Part of the Earth That Is Air 

Water and Its Uses 

Heat and Its Uses 

The Nature and Importance of Weather and 
Climate 

Light in Our Civilization 

Into Space with the Astronomers 

The Changing Earth and the Wealth It Contains 

The Work of the World and What It Involves 

Electricity in Our Civilization 

The Living World 

The Organism Called Man 

Using Our Natural Resources Wisely 

Communication in the Modern World 

Transportation in the Modern World 


Although the subject matter is heavily 
weighted on the side of the physical sciences, 
the imbalance is not so great as the ratio of 
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the units dealing with physical science to 
other units, namely, about 11} to 24, might 
lead one to believe. About one-fifth of the 
book is devoted purely to the biological sci- 
ences. In addition, some biology is inter- 
woven in the other units when it is appli- 
cable. The reviewer considers the proportion 
appropriate in view of a number of investi- 
gations, such as those of Wise and Robert- 
son, which show the importance of knowing 
various science principles in order to under- 
stand our environment. 

The reviewer did not count the number of 
line diagrams and cross-section diagrams 
used, but it seems to him that a greater num- 
ber of these are used than are ordinarily 
found in science books at this level. The 
large number of diagrams should be very 
helpful to teachers who are concerned with 
developing in their students the very im- 
portant skill of interpreting such nonverbal 
communications. It should be added that 
there is no dearth of pictures, many in color. 

Another noteworthy feature of this text- 
book is the help it provides for building vo- 
cabulary. New words are defined in footnotes 
on the pages where first used. This arrange- 
ment is a definite help to the student with a 
poor vocabulary, who often finds it too much 
trouble to look up the words because of the 
great number he does not know. Included 
also is help in pronouncing new words. 

It was surprising to learn from page 300 
that neutrons are used as bullets in cyclo- 
trons. It seems unreasonable that uncharged 
particles could be used in machines that em- 
ploy electric and magnetic fields as the ac- 
celerating forces. While neutrons are used in 
nuclear reactors (atomic piles), they are 
slowed down by moderators rather than ac- 
celerated. 

Many students will probably be chal- 
lenged to do experiments to test the explana- 
tion of “buoyancy” in the first two para- 
graphs of “Why rocks sink” on page 527. It 
would seem that they might wonder how an 
object more dense than water is ever sub- 
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merged until they read on through pages 528 
and 529. 

Students and teachers will welcome the 
check-up tests, summaries of principles and 
vocabulary, and the suggestions for further 
work at the end of each chapter. General- 
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science teachers will welcome this book as a 
noteworthy contribution to science educa- 
tion. 
Bryaw F. Swan 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1953. Pp. 111-90. $1.50. 

An Effective Education Program in Kentucky. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Education Conference and the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Vol. XXV, No. 3. Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky: College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, 1953. Pp. 112. 
$0.50. 

Factors That Influence Language Growth. 
PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE NaA- 
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TIONAL CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 
ENGLISH, DoROTHEA McCarty, chair- 
man. Research Bulletin of the National 
Conference on Research in English. Chi- 
cago 20: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1952 and 1953. Pp. 32. $0.60. 

FRANK, LAWRENCE K.; Harrison, Ross; 
HELLERSBERG, ELISABETH; MACHOVER, 
KAREN; and STEINER, MEta. Personality 
Development in Adolescent Girls. Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, Inc., Vol. XVI, No. 
53. New Orleans, Louisiana: School of 
Medicine, Louisiana State University, 
1953. Pp. 316. 

Guide for Health Counselors. Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1952-53 Series, No. 3. Brook- 
lyn 2: Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1953. Pp. xiv+106. 

Health Needs and What To Do about Them: 
According to the Report of the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. Summary prepared by Commit- 
TEE FOR THE NaTION’s HEALTH. Wash- 
ington 7: Committee for the Nation’s 
Health, 1953. Pp. 16. $0.15. 

Print It Right: How To Plan, Write, and De- 
sign School Public Relations Materials. 
Washington 6: National School Public 
Relations Association, 1953. Pp. 48. $1.50. 

Proceedings, Conference on Research in Race 
Relations, University of Chicago, July 26- 
30, 1952. Inventory of Research in Racial 
and Cultural Relations, Vol. V, Nos. 2-3. 
Chicago 37: Committee on Education, 
Training and Research in Race Relations 
of the University of Chicago, 1953. Pp. 
viii+220. $1.00. 

STEINERT, JOSEPH; ATKINS, EpiTH; and 
Jackson, THERESA. The Child Entering 
Nursery School: A Study of Intake Prin- 
ciples and Procedures. New York 22: 
Council Child Development Center, 
{n.d.]. Pp. 34. $0.50. 

STRANG, Rutu. Helping Children Solve Prob- 
lems. Better Living Booklet for Parents 
and Teachers. Chicago 10: Science Re- 
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search Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. 
$0.40. 

Teaching Conservation in California High 
Schools. Prepared by the CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 
Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 1. 
Sacramento, California: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1953. Pp. viii+46. 

TurTLe, Harotp Saxe. Serving Youth Is 
Education: The Story of a Six Year Experi- 
ment in Humanizing Education. Portland 
7, Oregon: Lewis and Clark College, 1953. 
Pp. 12. $0.15. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BurEAvu OF LaBor STATISTICS, in co- 
operation with VETERANS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Bulletin 1126, Employment Outlook 
in Printing Occupations, pp. 299-330, 
$0.25; Bulletin 1128 Employment Outlook 
in Air Transportation, pp. 435-56, $0.20; 
Bulletin 1129, Employment Outlook for 
Mechanics and Repairmen, pp. 159-85, 
$0.20; Bulletin 1130, Employment Out- 
look in Metalworking Occupations, pp. 
186-224, $0.30. Washington 25: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1953. 

Wituiams, Jesse Feirinc. Alcohol—The 
Study of a Current Problem: A Manual of 
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Basic Information for Teachers. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1953. Pp. viii+62. 


FEDERAL SEcuRITY AGENCY, CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU: 


Residential Treatment Centers for Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children: A Listing. 
1952. Pp. 78. $0.25. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Background Paper—No. 71, “The Greek 
Question,” pp. 20 (mimeographed); 
No. 74, “United Nations Technical As- 
sistance,” pp. 58 (mimeographed). 

Publication, 1951. IV 8—Political Edu- 
cation of Women. Pamphlet Produced 
at the Request of the Commission on 
the Status of Women, Endorsed by the 
Economic and Social Council. Pp. iv+ 
44, $0.25. 

Publication 1953.1.2—Sharing Skills: 
Stories of Technical Assistance. Pp. 
50. $0.35. 

United Nations at Work, No. 6—Libya 
Lays Foundations for the Future: An 
Account of United Nations Technical 
Assistance Programs Operating and 
Projected for the United Kingdom of 
Libya. Pp. 8. 
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Coming September 16th 


THE DOUBLE-PURPOSE HIGH SCHOOL 
Closing the Gap between Vocational and Academic Preparation 


By Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, N. Y. C. The 
double-purpose high school, which combines academic preparation for college with train- 
ing for a specific occupation, is designed to fulfill the little-recognized educational needs 
of an important segment of American youth. Offering both an explanation and a brief 
for greater public support of these schools, this book not only demonstrates the ad- 
vantages of bridging the academic-vocational gap, but also points out for the educator 
the techniques of organizing a successful double-purpose high school. $3.00 


THE ACTIVITY HIGH SCHOOL 
The Principles of Its Operation 


By Laurence S. Flaum, Professor of Education, Drake University. The first book to in- 
terpret the activist philosophy of education for application at the high school level. “This 
book ... should cause a good deal of commotion in the educational world. . . . I sincerely 
hope it is widely read, particularly by secondary school people in this country.”—WIL- 
LIAM H. BURTON, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


Two new textbooks in general mathematics 


Basic Ideas of Mathematics 
By Francis G. Lankford, Jr., and John R. Clark 


General mathematics of immediate, practical use to the ninth-grade 
student. Each concept is fully and vividly developed in an effective 
program of motivation, understanding, practice, and evaluation. 


Mathematics for the Consumer, REVISED 


By Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Raleigh Schorling, and 
John R. Clark 


A practical, terminal course offering training in functional mathe- 
matics. Deals with real-life mathematical problems soon to be faced 
by the high school student. 


Yonk: -Hudson, New York 
World Book Company 2125 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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